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ZONING THE WEST END OF LONDON 


HE scheme prepared for the London County Council 

did not visualise any very drastic reconstruction of 
the localities in proximity to Hyde Park and Piccadilly 
and, in view of the large areas of public open space in this 
quarter, considered it suitable for accommodating a popula- 
tion even higher than at present. It is regarded as capable 
of providing to a large extent for those employed in near by 
areas for two reasons: one, a decrease in the demand for 
lodgings by those of independent means and the decline 
in the use of town houses only fully inhabited for a short 
period during the year; the other the likelihood of the 
substitution of small flats for large single houses and 
additional ‘‘ luxury flats.” 

It is obvious that in a large proportion of the areas in 
question no drastic changes in street planning are needed and. 
the Westminster City Council is therefore well advised in 
taking the preliminary steps now under consideration for 
studying the characteristics of the various districts within 
its boundaries and defining zones appropriate to various 
purposes. Two of the most consequen:e among them are 
those of Mayfair and Belgravia, and the development in 
both cases is of very great importance in defining the future 
destination of the most characteristic residential quarters 
of the West End. 

Mr. J. Rawlinson, M.I.C.E., and Mr. W. R. Davidge, 
F.R.I.B.A., are jointly responsible for the preparation of a 
general plan for Westminster, giving the sub divisions into 
which it should be zoned under the following schedule. 

1. Residential Buildings. 

2. Residential, institutions and places for instruction 

and worship. 
a with shops and offices. 
BS as 2, together with offices 
a business, “offices and shops. 

7. Determined by existing uses. 

8. Any buildings appropriate on grounds of amenity. 
Explanations in further detail are given and references are 
made to the provisions for all educational institutions and 
those of a hygienic or charitable purpose, only excluding 
those for infectious, contagious or mental diseases. 

The districts which have now been dealt with are May- 
fair, bounded by Oxford street, Regent-street, Piccadilly 
and Park-lane; and Belgravia, enclosed by Knightsbridge, 
Grosvenor-place, the Southern Railway, and the Chelsea 
boundary running about 200 yards east of Sloane-street. 
A strip running westward, south of Hyde Park as far as 
Queen’s-gate, is also included. The remainder of the area 
of Westminster has not yet been reviewed in detail, but it is 
expected to be dealt with on similar lines, as far as desirable. 

Dealing first with Mayfair, it is pointed out that in 
formulating proposals for this area, which is of vital im- 
portance, it is necessary to retain as far as possible the 
character of the residential parts, at the same time allowing 
for the inevitable incursions of business activities ; it is 
felt that allowance must be made for an appreciable amount 
of change from residential to business user, and that, 
apart from any question of rateable value, provision should 
be made for large business concerns seeking to find suitable 
premises there, the future welfare of such undertakings 
being of great national importance. Without going into 
intimate detail as regards the sub-division of the area, it 


and shops. 
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may be indicated that = asinine ‘nines and most of 
the eastern half are, with a few special exceptions (such as 
Burlington House), placed in Section 6 of the schedule, 
while large portions of the western part around Grosvenor- 
square and Curzon-street are given as residential only 
with reservations under Section 3 along Mount-street and 
around Shepherd’s-market. These definitions follow fairly 
closely the apparent tendencies of present developments in 
Mayfair. 

Crossing Piccadilly to the Belgravia side, we find the 
Grosvenor-place frontage to a depth of about 150 yards 
and extending to Victoria Station classified under Section 4 
of the schedule, and St. George’s Hospital is not excepted 
from this ; apparently the view is very reasonably taken 
that its site is no longer suitable for a modern hospital 
of this importance with the attached medical school and 
other ancillary accommodation. West of this frontage 
strip, the area including Belgrave, Eaton and Chester 
Squares is to remain residential, while a belt along the 
south, facing Buckingham Palace-road, is scheduled under 
item 6. A somewhat similar division is made further 
west with the wedge between Knightsbridge and Brompton- 
road as 6, and that around Ennismore and Princes Gardens 
as residential only. No change is indicated in the block 
which includes the Albert Hall and Imperial Institute ; 
the museums to the south of these are within the Borough 
of Kensington. 

It must be realised that the lines on which the pro- 
gramme is drawn up, while conservative in principle, will 
not preclude very comprehensive reconstruction when this 
becomes justifiable from the economic standpoint and 
leaves it a very open question as to how far the mass of 
well-built property belonging to the ‘‘ Cubitt’ era will 
survive to keep Belgravia (and Pimlico) in a form such 
as that with which we are now familiar. The future changes 
in the framework of our social life seem to foreshadow a 
type of residential accommodation very different from the 
spacious and lofty houses of this district, and it may 
well be regarded as doubtful whether the possible 
changes in the form of accommodation demanded might 
not affect more than the replacement of the actual structures, 
but might also extend to the lay-out of their environ- 
ment. In the areas we have been considering this is 
not likely to take a very radical form, as the street patterns 
are simple and good, but the actual sites might be utilised 
to greater advantage if the intermediate lanes for stabling, 
ete., could be eliminated in view of the frequent conversion 
of these for servicing little maisonettes, which is, for several 
2asons, an unsatisfactory development. 

The programme of zoning now in hand by the City of 
Westminster* is, as we have indicated, a most valuable 
preliminary to planning, but it is not regarded, nor should 
it be so, as a substitute for a studied re-planning, that 
alone can solve the prob'ems of the great city of the future, 
many of which will base themselves on conditions only 
gradually coming into our ken as they evolve from the 
changes arising in the national economy. We afe at a 
point in our own history, and indeed in that of the world 
in general, when it must be peculiarly difficult to judge 
accurately what the demands of the future will be. : 





* City of Westminster. Report on Zoning, February 16, 1945. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Information Service on Legislation. 

Tue R.1.B.A. Council have appointed 
Mr. Charles Woodward, A.R.1I.B.A., to 
provide an information service for mem- 
bers on current legislation affecting archi- 
tects’ work and to edit a digest of war- 
time Acts for the particular benefit of 
serving members. ‘The new information 
service will supply up-to-date commentary 
on all official statements, so that at the 
first possible moment after, for instance, 
an Act of Parliament has been passed, 
members of the R.I.B.A. will receive a 
simple and clear and expert summary 
and will be given direct guidance by one 
of the Institute’s members with unrivalled 
experience in the whole range of problems 
relating to Professional Practice. 


The Soane Museum Curatorship. 

Appuications (architects only) for the 
vacant Curatorship of the Soane Museum, 
addressed to the President and Council of 
the Royal Academy, must be delivered at 
the Museum on or before Tuesday, April 
10. Intending applicants can obtain par- 
ticulars by writing to the Curator-in- 
charge at the Museum, 13, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 


New Director of the National Federation. 

Mr. S. F. S. Hearper, who took up his 
new duties as Director of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
in succession to Sir Jonah Walker-Smith, 
M.P., this week, was, with Mrs. Hearder, 
entertained to a farewell luncheon by 
Sir Malcolm Trus- 
tram Eve before his 
departure from the 
Ministry of Health. 
Among _ those 
present were Mr. 

. U. Willink, 
Minister of Health, 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
Minister of Works, 
Mr. George Hicks, 
M.P.,  Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, 
Ministry of Works, 
and Sir Hugh 
Beaver, Controller 
General, Ministry 
of Works. 

The Minister of 
Health and_ the 
Minister of Works 
proposed Mr. Hear- 
der’s health, and 
Sir Malcolm Trus- 
tram Eve proposed 
the health of Mrs. 
Hearder. The 
gathering was 
unanimous in wish- 
ing Mr. Hearder 
success in his new 
job. J 
At a meeting of the Council of the 
National Federation last week, warm 
tribute was paid to the retiring director, 
Sir Jonah Walker-Smith, by the President, 
Mr. G. W. Buchanan, and by the Past- 
president, Mr. J. G. Gray, and it was agreed 
to record in the minutes the formal appre- 
ciation of the Council of his great services 
to the National Federation over the past 
twenty years. A presentation is to be 
made to Sir Jonah at a later date. 





MR. S. F. S. HEARDER. 


“* Architectural Reminiscences’: A 
Correction. 

WE regret that, owing to a misprint, 
the birtk year of Mr. Maxwell Aylwin, 
who contributed to the above series in 
our last issue, was wrongly given. It 
should have been 1889. 
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North London M.P.s to Meet Builders. 

Mr. R. C. Morrison, M.P., Capt. 
L. D. Ganimans, M.P., and the Mayor 
and Borough Engineer of Hornsey are to 
be among the guests of the L.M.B.A.’s 
Northern Area at a luncheon next. Wednes- 
day (April 11), when Mr. J. W. Shipp, 
chairman of the Area, is to preside. 

The L.M.B.A., headed by the President, 
Mr. J. S. Galbraith; the senior Vice- 
President, Mr. E. W. Garrett; and the 
Immediate Past-President, Mr. H. C. 
Harland, is attending in force, and the 
Director, Mr. G. H. A, Hughes, is to be 
among the speakers. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


London Airport Design. 

THE assessors in the competition for 
designs for a London airport, organised 
by The Aeroplane, have made the follow- 
ing award :— 

Ist 4(£500 prize)—H. J. Coates, 
A.R.I.B.A., 11, Percival-road, Bristol, 8; 


E. R. Morgan; and F. W. Smith, 
ARE BA, AM 22. 

2nd. (£100).—W/O A. H. Wilson, 
““Morlan,’’ Cantley-lane, Bessacar, Don- 
caster; L/Cpl. F. J. Fletcher, 
A.R.I.B.A.; Cpl. A. S. Oddy; and Sgt. 
R. Clegg. 

3rd (£50).—L. F Liscombe, 


A.R.I.B.A., 12, Engel Park, N.W.7. 

The designs will be on exhibition at 
196, Piccadilly, W.1, from April 5-14 in- 
clusive (10a.m. to 7 p.m.), except Sunday. 





COMING EVENTS 


Friday, April 6. 

MINISTRY OF Epucation.—Conference on Visuai 
Education, R.I.B.A., 66, Portland-place, W.1. 
10.30 a.m. (continuing until noon on Monday, 
April 9). 

Tuesday, April 10. 

Cuapwick Trust.—Mr. A. Trystan Edwards de- 
livers Bossom Gift Lecture on ‘“‘ Sunlight and 
Sanitation in Relation to the Planning of Build- 
ing.” At 90, Buckingham Palace-road, S.W.1. 


2.30 p.m. 

R.1.B.A.—Informal meeting addressed by 
Mr. C. Roland Woods, M.B.E., on ‘ The Work 
of the Codes of Practice Committee.’ 66, Port- 
land-place, W.1. 6 p.m. 


A Wednesday, April 11. 

Rovat Society or Arts.—Mr. T. A. Mercer on 
“The Industrial Design Consultant.” John 
Adam-street, W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. (sandwich lunch, 
l p.m.). 

Thursday, April 12. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. — Mr. 
R. O. Ackerley on “ Electric Lighting Installa- 
tions for Building Interiors.” Savoy-place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. (tea, 5 p.m.). 

Friday, April 13. 

Town AND CuuNnTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION.— 
Discussivn on the Greater London Plan: ‘“ The 
Four Rings.” 28, King-strcet, W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGiNEERS. — Mr N. 
Campbell Little on ‘‘ Sewerage of Rural Areas.” 
Caxton Hall, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. (tea, 5 p.m.). 


Saturday, Apri! 14. 

InsTITUTE OF Quantity Surveyors.—Annual 
General Meeting (Midlands Branch), followed 
by Mr. A. Sutcliffe on ‘ Open Cast Mining.” 
White Horse Hotel. Birmingham. 245 p.m. 
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ARCHITECTS AND 
DEMOBILISATION 


A NUMBER of questions were put to 
Ministers in the House of Commons last 
week on matters affecting the use of archi 
tects and surveyors in reconstruction work 
in Germany and at home. 


Mr. HENDERSON Stewart asked the 
Minister of Health if it was with his 
approval that newspaper and B.B.C. 


advertisements were being issued calling 
for architects and surveyors to serve in 
occupied Germany; and how this appeal 
was reconciled with the known shortage 
of these skilled men whose services in the 
housing programme were in such demand 
in this country. 

Mr. WILLINK said that the advertise. 
ments were issued by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service on the 
recommendation of an Inter-departmental 
Committee. The Government were fully 
aware of the need for technical staff in 
this country and the staff required for the 
Control Commission would be recruited 
with due regard to that. need. 

Mr. Henperson Stewart asked if the 
Minister was not aware that it was the 
considered opinion of local authorities 
that it was preposterous to reduce the 
already short supply of British architects 
and surveyors to let them go to Germany 
to help to rebuild that country. 

Mr. Bossom asked whether the Minis- 
ter was not aware that the Minister of 
Labour that morning had shown great 
agitation about this shortage. 

Mr. WILLINK said that no one was more 
fully aware than he was of the urgency 
of local authorities increasing their tech- 
nical staffs, but on the other hand the 
policy of the Government with regard to 
the control of Germany certainly necessi- 
tated the use of an appropriate number of 
officials in many categories, of which this 
was one. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Labour whether architects and surveyors 
now in the Forces would get special 
emergency releases as soon as regular de- 
mobilisation commenced.—Mr. Bevin 
said that under the Government scheme 
for release from the Forces after the 
defeat of Germany it would be open to 
the appropriate Government Departments 
to apply for the release of architects and 
surveyors as individual specialists, pro- 
vided they were shown to be necessary. 
and did not involve the reduction of 
those entitled to come out under Class A. 

Mr. Bossom : Would the Minister bear 
in mind that these are key people, and 
if they are not available they will prevent 
the building trade operatives getting 
ahead with their work.—Mr. Bevin: | 
think we can over-estimate the value of 
these specialists, but I do want to make 
this clear that I cannot, because of pres- 
sure, decrease the number entitled to con: 
out under Class A. If I did, the whol 
demobilisation scheme would break down. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, April 5, 1845. 


ENCROACHMENT oF Hype Park. We view 
with extreme jealousy any steps tending 
to contract the few open spaces set apart 
for the enjoyment and healthful recreation 
of the people. The parks are the Lon- 
doner’s privileges, the Londoner’s salva- 
tion; they are properly called the lungs of 
the Metropolis. 

#4 This extract from an editorial referred to 
a proposal of the Commissioners to enclose a 
portion of Hyde Park between the Albert Gate 
and Hyde Park Corner, and advocated the 
calling of a public meeting should the inter. 
tion be persisted in. 
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Lettering over mantelpiece in the Library at Trent Park, Herts, for the late Sir 


Philip Sassoon, Bt. 


“BEAUTY 


MR. PERCY SMITH’S PAPER TO R.S.A. 


In a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts on February 7 (Professor A. E. 
tichardson in the chair), Mr. Percy Deir 
Smit, R.D.I. (Master of the Faculty of 
Royal Designers for Industry) said that 
he proposed to discuss, in view of post- 
war reconstruction and because more 
nearly affecting our towns and country- 
side, the simpler and elementary needs for 
signs and civic lettering. Included in that 
group were street-name-plates and the 
numbering of houses, the lettering of 
buildings, and perhaps most urgent of all, 
the great mass of what might legitimately 
be called advertising signs, whether they 
were the names of firms on or in a build- 
ing, or names of commodities on hoardings. 
The well-doing and proper display of those, 
in town and country, should be more 
influenced and more helpfully and effi- 
ciently controlled by duly appointed 
authority than at present. 

Although control was essential, it 
needed to be openly and firmly based on 
simple principles, to be elastic rather than 
rigid and to be combined with the maxi- 
mum of example and persuasion. The 
fact was that too widespread and too rigid 
control Jed to sterility, but example 
inspired. 


Creative Control. 

‘* Assuming the existence of that interest 
necessary to give control creative rather 
than merely restrictive force, what 
machinery can be suggested? There are,”’ 
he suggested, ‘‘ various possibilities. I 
venture to put forward one. 


planning now in _ progress, it seems 
desirable that in each committee or respon- 
sible planning body there should be 


someone of understanding and imagination 
equal in status to the engineer and the 
architect, who is given responsibility for 
all the many items apart from architecture 
as such, which may be considered as the 
‘furniture ’ of the new roads and town- 
ships. The items such an official would 
have to bring under review and co-ordinate 
would include trees, especially flowering 


In the civic: 





Designed and painted by Percy Smith. 


IN SIGNS AND CIVIC LETTERING” 


trees, fountains, statuary, flower-beds, 
tubs for plants, standards for lights, bus- 
stops, colour and (perhaps the most likely 
to be ignored, owing to the apparent, but 
only apparent, clash of interests between 
the rights of the individual and of the 
community), the lettering, signs and adver- 
tisements presented to the view of the 
public. 

“* By their absence or by their presence, 
many of these items aré to-day some dis- 
credit to our standards of civic amenities. 
Without the due ordering of these details, 
is it not clear that nobly planned schemes 
may be, indeed will be, in a very few 
years blighted and almost hidden under 
accumulated surface disorder? Let us 
remember what Shaftesbury-avenue has 
become : and it might have been a noble 
memorial to a noble man! With guidance 
and direction, to use the official word, 
instead of commonplaceness—instead of a 
chaos of litter, ever threatening to sub- 
merge our new buildings and roads—there 
would be some hope of acceptable character 
growing with the years as a sort of patina. 
And very necessary things become 
‘litter’ as they increase (a) in number, 
and (b) in the degree in which they are 
unorganised; and this, quite apart from 
the point as to whether.they are in them- 
selves well-or ill-designed. Public opinion 
was indeed making itself felt on this point 
prior to 1939. For example, in connection 
with large blocks of offices, it was in- 
creasingly the custom to enforce on the 
tenants an approximate uniformity of 
style of lettering. Competition in display, 
with all its restlessness, gave way to order 
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and quietness, bringing great gain all 
round. In another sphere, railway com- 
panies and landowners were beginning to 
take note of public feeling against the 
display of giant posters on verges or in 
peauty spots, as to which no words seem 
quite strong enough.”’ 


Lettering on Buildings. 

A protest was needed (the lecturer con- 
tinued) against the putting of letters, some- 
times of great size, across buildings 
regardless of their architectural lines and 
proportions. Against that, at least, it was 
to be hoped our planners would guard 
their and our new buildings; as also 
against the litter of bronze and other 
plates around and in the new entrance 
halls : then, by example, those evils might 
tend to diminish elsewhere. But ample 
and fully efficient announcements were a 
necessity, and the more it was desired to 
give those an interest, dignity and grace 
in keeping with what we hoped would be 
a good environment, the more was it very 
necessary for architects and planners to 
allocate fully adequate places. And so 
far as neon lighting remained part of 
modern life, it also required consideration 
and proper provision. 


Civic Lettering in Permanent Forms. 
‘*Up to the outbreak of war a very 
large part of civic lettering was painted, 
but increasingly the thoughts of those 
responsible were turning to cost of upkeep 
and durability. Experiments were being 
made in the utilisation of new and possibly 





Upper part of a way sign, designed by 
Percy Smith. 


more permanent materials such as pottery, 
glass and the various plastics, with all 
their delightful colours. These will be 
more utilised in the near future, and there 
is here much need for research, research in 
which our technical institutes and schools 
of design ought to help. 

‘* A definition very important for our 
subject is that by J. F. Millet, the French 
painter, which has been translated : 





A railway notice. 





Lettering designed by Percy Smith. ° 
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‘ Beauty is the fit, the appropriate, the 
serviceable character well rendered.’ How 
much more efficient, to mention no other 
quality, our street. name-plates and house- 
numbers would be if they could stand up 
to Millet’s tests, applied clause by clause ; 
in placing, in easy legibility, in the render- 
ing of the letters; and perhaps the first 
step towards expressing this true idea of 
beauty would be to attain approximate 
uniformity of placing, calculated in feet 
from the ground, so that drivers knew 
where to look, and could see them from a 
closed car, 

“‘ Some of the newest street-name-plates 
of Hampstead, in most respects among the 
best I know, pass all the tests except that 
of the last highly important clause. The 
letters are painted on tiles and fired, thus 
having great durability. The tiles are 
assembled in wooden frames which are 
usually placed in excellent .positions, not 
too high for easy sighting from a closed 
car. The letters are of about the right 
size and very legible, but the rendering of 
their forms shows a lack of knowledge and 
they have no style. This seems a pity, and 
a good chance missed to set the almost 
perfect example. And one other point. 
The letters are dark on light (black on 
near white), hence the panels usually show 
as clear-cut oblong spots on darkish 
grounds. As the result of some experi- 
ment and observation, my view is that 
light letters on a dark ground are by a 
little the more legible, especially in dim 
light. Also a dark background has the 
advantage that it more or less harmonises 
with the average darkish background of 
towns. A detached spot, rarely pleasant, 
is thus avoided. 

‘In our new streets I trust the efficient 
numbering of houses will be compulsory. 
Yet I do not want necessarily to see 
hundreds of identical number-plates with- 
out a break, however excellent they may 
be. To encourage some variety, occupiers 
should be allowed due control (subject to 
minimum requirements as to size and 
legibility) with a view to harmonising the 
name- or number-plate in some way with 
the house and its inmates. Numbers 
should be as near the street as possible, on 
gate-posts or on gates, except where doors 
are on the street level or not too far set 
back from the pedestrian’s view.”’ 

The question of colour forced itself upon 
us. Like ornament, colour was a need of 
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Street name plates. A com- 
parison of ‘‘ light on dark ’’ and 
** dark on light.’ 

















human nature. The use of colour applied 
to the normal signs of the town and 
countryside, even to traffic signs with 
their need for stark clarity, and very fully 
to pictorial signs. If we knew the City of 
London, we knew also the special charm 
given to Lombard-street by the signs of 
its various business houses. Those, taken 
together, might be called the flower of 
their kind. Here and there a suitable 
private house might well win additional 
distinction, express character, give pleasure 
to those passing and facilitate finding and 
recognition, by means of an adequate 
though perhaps very simple name and 
number sign, designed in harmony with 
the architecture. Local residents, desirous 
of enriching their localities by timely gifts, 
might do worse than bestow pictorial vil- 
lage name and directional signs, if only for 
the delight and infirmation of tourists, 
especially from abroad, and for the pride of 
our countryside; that kind of pride being 
infectious and stimulating for good. He 
would not trespass on the domain of the 
War Memorials Advisory Committee, but 
it would not be amiss if, here and there, 
homage and gratitude were expressed by 
such an enrichment. 

‘To those engaged in planning great 
roads and townships, with all the human 
and other problems involved, our subject 
must seem a small one, easy to solve. It 
is; but failing consideration of it, human 
nature is such that nothing effective will 
be done, in which case, though the subject 
is small, the ultimate hurt to our new 
construction will be great. Hence there is 
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urgent need for continued and continuous 
consideration directed towards (a) the 
raising and maintenance of standards, (4 
the protection of our new schemes, and 
(c) the lessening of present and future 
evils.”’ 


A GUILDFORD SURVEY 


No town in England could be chosen 
to illustrate more fully the problems of 
modern town planning found in an old 
town than Guildford, and Mr. Brian 
Leighton, in a pamphlet just issued,* has 
seized with both hands the opportunity 
his resolve has given him. 

Guildford is the old County Town ot 
Surrey, and was, within living memory, 
a compact community, the centre of which 
was poised with grace and charm upon 
the hillside of the gap through the downs 
cut by the river Wey. Its High-street 
was, historical and impressive, and _ the 
river wound peacefully through meadow- 
land at its foot, with the fine mill a 
dominant feature. Around Guildford the 
country met the town naturally and har- 
moniously. 

But the London Octopus was soon to 
reach out its feelers, and, in that period ot 
intense building activity which followed 
the last World War, suburban develop- 
ment has sprawled round the old town; 
the lower storeys of the old High-street 
shops have aped Oxford-street, and fac- 
tories have crowded in wherever a space 
invited. It is really remarkable how far 
the evils of haphazard development have 
contrived to find their way through the 
meshes of the town-planning net. 

Mr. Leighton has grasped the essentials 
of the problem with sure insight. He has 
seen how the overriding principles of town 
lanning apply to the case in point, and 
i not fallen into the common error of 
imagining his case to be exceptional, and 
therefore of hopeless complexity. 

Naturally he devotes his first care to 
the ancient assets of the town — High- 
street and Quarry-street, still marked with 
an inevitable character, and still capable 
of that measure of preservation and 
development which are the essence of 
planning; then the river, with its 
potentialities to which the modern 
amenities of gardens and car park might 
contribute so much at the foot of High- 
street. 

North-street, now an unlovely parallel 
partner to High-street, and associated 
with the project of a new theatre, pre 
sents an opportunity for improvement. 

The sprawling estates that have bottled 
in the town environment should become 
compact minor communities, with social 
amenities to give point and meaning to 
their siting. 

These are but a few of tlie points which 
the author has made to show the problem 
of Gnildford as hopeful of solution. As 
one of many where similar problems ob- 
trude themselves, the town of Guildford 
is thus fortunate to have had iis case 
stated clearly and constructively. 

G. M. A. 


The Haberdashers’ Company. 

A notable record has been set up by 
Messrs, Stock, Page and Stock, of 18, St. 
Thomas’s-street, London Bridge, S.E.1. 
partners in which have, during a period 
of one hundred years in unbroken suc- 
cession, held the office of surveyor to the 
Worshipful Company of Haberdashers. 
one of the twelve great City Livery Com- 
panies. Mr. Noel D. Sheffield, F.R.I.B.A.. 
F.S.I., a partner in the firm, and present 
holder of the office, was appointed to the 
Company in 1920 





* “A Guildford Survey.” by Brian Leighton, 
F.R.G.S., with a Foreword by the Ear) of Ons- 
low. 52, Farnham-road, Guildford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Technicians for Occupied Germany. 
To rue Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—On many occasions the present 
Government has seemed ‘to set out to do 
things which will cause the maximum 
annoyance to its people. The latest of 
these ‘‘ deliberate mistakes ’’ is the adver- 
tisement now appearing in the Press for 
technicians to serve under a Control Com- 
mission in occupied Germany. Among 
these technicians are required architects 
and engineers, who are offered jobs at 
salaries ranging from £500 to £1,000 a 
year, plus board and lodging free, plus a 
foreign service allowance. 

Now why is it that such salaries and 
conditions can be offered for jobs to 
reconstruct Germany, as compared with 
the meagre sums (not fit to be called 
salaries) that are offered for the same 
work to reconstruct our own country? 
Anyone who doubts this comparison has 
only to turn to the pages of ‘‘ Appoint- 
ments Open’”’ advertisements in this issue 
and read for himself just what is the 
value placed upon:architects and engineers 
in this country. We all know the sort 
of thing—£260 a year, or possibly £350 if 
you are lucky, and if you are very, very 
good, then the truly astronomical sum of 
£450 a year. 

Here is something quite definite upon 
which can be built a fool-proof case for 
higher salaries arid better opportunities 
for the Cinderellas of the professions, 
but who is to take up the case for the 
architects and engineers concerned? The 
professional institutions say they are not 
concerned with such mundane matters, 
so to whom are we to turn? This goes 
to show, once more, how pressing and 
urgent is the need for some central body 
of representation for architects and engi- 
neers, so that their professional interests 
can be watched and fostered. The only 
such body which one can find seems to be 
the Association of Building Technicians ; 
so may we hope that this Association has 
its eye on this particular anomaly. 

. ALEXANDER FURNESS, 
A.M. Inst.M. & Cy.E., Registered 
Architect. 
London, N.W.8. 


Housing: Where are the Architects? 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—It usually takes more than piles 
of timber and heaps of sand to make 
houses, yet anybody knowing less than 
nothing about building can apparently be 
appointed by Parliament to deal with the 
housing crisis, The one profession which 
can deal with the matter has again been 
ignored. 

The President of the R.I.B.A., some 
years ago, in a letter to Vhe T'imes, said : 
‘The tragedy of past years has too often 
been that the nation has trained its archi- 
tects and then declined to use them.” It 
should be apparent to the meanest intelli- 
gence that planning and building houses 
is an architect’s job. The public, which 
was becoming very agitated at the lack of 
progress in this important matter, must 
now be mystified at the latest develop- 
ments. The plain fact is that politicians 
and not technicians are in control, to the 
detriment of the ultimate solution of 
the problem. 

JUDEX. 


The Laying of Bricks. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 
Srr,—The extensive bomb damage 


wrought in recent months, coupled with 
the acute housing shortage, has natur- 
ally evoked public interest, and, among 
the victims, a justifiable sense cf irrita- 
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tion. Numerous suggestions have been 
made as to methods of coping with an 
admittedly urgent problem, but my pur- 
pose here is to remove, if possible, a mis- 
apprehension that persists in certain 
quarters on the issue of output, and not 
to deal with wider aspects of public policy 
relating to housing, as your considerations 
of space no doubt prevent me from com- 
menting on this. 

Recent correspondence in the Press dis 
closes an jignorance on one particular 
aspect which I hope the Press—havin 
given publicity to the misstatement—wi 
assist in co ha The illusion to which 
I refer is that which substantially attri- 
butes the housing shortage to an alleged 
union rule restricting the laying of bricks 
to 400 or 450 per day per person. 

Let me say, without any equivocation, 
that there is not, and never has been, 
any such rule. I have challenged the 
accusers (generally anonymous) of this 
ridiculous canard to produce evidence of 
any rule having even the remotest rele- 
vance to the production figure quoted, or, 
indeed; to any production figure at all, 
but in spite of the obvious impossibility of 
trade union traducers to prove that which 
cannot be proved, the libel continues. 

I am, and have been for close on 50 
years, a member of the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers—the 
union in question covering bricklayers 
and masons in the United Kingdom—and 
can, therefore, claim to know something 
about its rules. These have never at any 
time contained any provision relating to 
output. 

One is willing to be charitable enough 
to believe that some cf those who spread 
the silly allegation act in ignorance 
rather than from malice, but one would 
hesitate to attribute ignorance to pre- 
sumably responsible editors of the Press, 
whose ‘‘ leaders ’’ occasionally take up the 
same lament and thus invest it with a 
completely unjustified importance. 

This misconception may be caused by the 
fact that the Minister of Works has issued 
some bonus payment schedules, which lay 
down output targets varying from 30 to 
80 bricks an hour. hese are issued 
with the Ministry’s entire concurrence, 
and are solely the Ministry’s responsi- 
bility. Indeed, the unalterable policy vf 
the building trade unions is against ali 
systems of piecework and bonus payments ; 
and every such union has a rule prohibit- 
ing any but the plain-time system of 
working by its members. 

This is the first time in history that an 
output schedule has been fixed for build- 
ing trades operatives, and it is to be noted 
that it is a compulsory arrangement 
under the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Acts. Bonus payments are thus legally 
enforceable and are imposed on the indus- 
try against its will. 

R. Coppock, 

General Secretary, N.F.B.T.O. 
Albury, Surrey. 
*.“Criticisms of the kind referred to by Mr. 

Coppock have not been made by The 
Builder, but we are glad, nevertheless, to pub- 
lish his letter.—Ep. 


To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Sm,—I agree with Mr. C. Braybrooke 
[The Builder, March 23] that it is high 
time the bricklayers were left alone. Why 
not make comment on how many yards 
of plastering can be done in a day, or 
how many nails a carpenter can drive in 
a day, or for that matter how many doors 
can be made? Why make an Aunt Sally 
of the bricklaying industry ? 

When you read a remark that one can- 
not expect a fully fledged bricklayer to 
develop in six months, the answer is that 
the person does not know what he is 
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talking about. During my 50 years of 
building experience I can honestly say 
that I cannot tell you how many bricks 
can be laid in a day. As Dr. Joad would 
say, ‘‘It all depends on what you call 
bricklaying.”’ I have known bricklayers 
work hard on laying 200 or 300 white- 
enamelled bricks in a day, and I have 
known bricklayers to lay 500 flettons; but 
this all depends on the thickness of the 
wall. In the case of a three- or four-brick 
wall, when the face is up they simply drop 
them in the centre. This is laying bricks, 
but it does not compare with a 9-in. or 
14-in. wall, with one face pointed, and 
probably six or eight plumbing angles for 
doors and window openings in 20 ft. 

I, as a contractor’s agent, was once 
thanked when I supervised a job with 
some big walls 80 ft. long and 33 bricks 
thick, on economy of the cost. On the 
same job, two and three storeys higher 
up on some one-brick work, I was told 
by the contractor that I was losing money 
for him. The job of bricklaying depends 
on how you are laying to suit the archi- 
tect or the clerk of works, and the general 
conditions imposed in laying. The whole 
thing, boiled down, is ‘‘ It all depends on 
what you call bricklaying.’’ Comparisons 
are odious. G. W. H. 


‘Time and Progress”’ and Bills of 
Quantities. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Sm,—With regard to the suggestions 
made in Mr. Barnard’s letter published in 
your issue dated February 9, I think the 
data required to prepare a time and pro- 
gress programme could be obtained with- 
out drastic alteration in the method of 
taking off and presenting bills of quan- 
tities. 

Separate bills for individual buildings 
and externa] services would obviously be 
necessary for preparing a programme, and 
these can always be supplied by the quan- 
tity surveyor when he has been previously 
instructed to do so by the architect or 
client. As this has been frequently done 
in the past, no fundamental change in 
quantity surveying procedure is entailed 
on this score. 

Further splitting up of certain items in 
each bill would, no doubt, also be neces- 
sary for preparing a programme, and I 
suggest that this would best be done by 
the quantity surveyor after the successful 
contractor has been appointed. The con- 
tract would presumably contain a clause 
requiring the contractor to prepare a time 
and progress programme and to agree same 
with the architect within a _ specified 
period. The most economical method for 
the contractor to adopt in such circum- 
stances would probably be to arrange with 
the quantity surveyor to dissect and allo- 
cate under headings the leading items in 
the bills (i.e., under various floor levels 
or otherwise as necessary), and this the 
quantity surveyor could readily do from 
his original dimensions giving the results 
in tabulated form, using. item references 
instead of descriptions. 

On receiving the required data the con- 
tractor would then make his own calcula- 
tions regarding sequence of operations. 
man-hours for each operation, and period 
required for each operation. These are 
matters which are outside the province 
of the quantity surveyor and in any case 
are dependent on factors peculiar to the 
contractor concerned and known only to 
himself. 

It should be observed that although the 
dissection of items in the bills is best per- 
formed by thé quantity surveyor, this 
is not a duty covered by the present recog- 
nised scales of fees, and I suggest this 
difficulty could be overcome by requesting 
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the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution to 
recognise this as a separate quantity sur- 
veying service for which they would pre- 
sumably fix a suitable percentage fee, 
based on the value of items split up, and 
payable by the contractor requiring the 
information. There would be nothing to 
preclude a contractor from preparing his 
own data from his own measurements if 
he did not wish to pay the employer’s 
quantity surveyor for such service. 

W. F. Youns, F.S.I. 

(Chartered Quantity Surveyor). 
London, W.C.1. 


To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—I have read with interest the con- 
tributions of Messrs. Hookway and Bar- 
nard in your issues dated December 1 and 
February 9 and 23, respectively. May I 
offer a few comments, from a contractor’s 
point of view, on several of the items dealt 
with in these letters. 

Whilst abbreviated bills of quantities 
for housing and similar repetition work 
may have certain advantages, I do not 
think that bills for other types of work 
lend themselves to similar treatment. The 
detailed measurements and descriptions 
to be found in the bills serve to remind 
the contractor’s estimator, at the time of 
pricing, of those points he has observed 
during his examination of the drawings 
at the architect’s office. The fact that he 
may decide not to price certain labour 
items should not be taken to. mean that 
he considers them worthless, because you 
may be perfectly sure that he has con- 
sidered them in relation to his price of the 
basic items. It should also be borne in 
mind that, during the estimator’s pre- 
liminary examination of a bill, a well- 
pomeeer document tells him at once that 
«he need only allow in his prices for pre- 
cisely the work described, and doubts do 
not arise in his mind whether, when pric- 
ing his basic items, he is to take into con- 
sideration this or that labour that he 
anticipates, but does not find measured in 
the bill. 

The subject on which I should like your 
readers’ views is the desirability, or other- 
wise, of altering not the detail, but the 
form of the normal bill of quantities. It 
is quite obvious that, as labour will be in 
short supply after the war, contractors will 
have to conserve such labour as is avail- 
able. I do not suggest that labour was 
wasted in the past, but that it will no 
longer be possible to augment a labour 
force at a day’s notice to expedite a par- 
ticular operation or section of work. It 
will therefore be necessary for the labour 
requirements to be preplanned in much 
greater detail, and this will entail the pre- 
paration of a much .nore elaborate time 
and peogeens programme than most con- 
tractors have produced in the past. I do 
not think such a programme can be pre- 
pared from bills of quantities in their 
present form, even when supported by a 
good specification, but, if the majority of 
the trades comprising the bill were billed 
in floor levels, and the number of units 
represented by the measurements were 
inserted in brackets after the description 
of the work, it would he possible to draw 
up a programme in a reasonable space of 
time. It may be found necessary to con- 
sider further amendments, and it will cer- 
tainly be necessary to prepare separate 
bills for each building in a scheme. Fur- 
thermore, a bill prepared on these lines 
would be of great assistance to contractors 
and surveyors alike in connection with the 
preparation and checking of statements for 
interim payments on account. 

One of your correspondents suggests 
making the quantity surveyor’s original 
‘“‘ taking off ’’ and abstracts available to 
the contractor, so that he may extract the 
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information required to enable him to plan 
his work, but 1 do not favour this course, 
primarily because of the considerable 
amount of labour that would devolve upon 
the contractor at a weriod when time is 
valuable. Also, I am not at all sure that 
the staff of every contractor’s office would 
be able to handle satisfactorily the 
“taking off’’ and abstracts of a large 
contract. 

The objections to bills in the form pro- 

sed would be that they would take 
onger to prepare, that the surveyor’s fees 
would have to be increased, and that litho- 
graphy charges would be greater. 

As regards the contractor, he would 
have a greater number of items to price 
and extend, but, as caiculating machines 
are now in general use, the extra labour 
involved would be negligible. 

It will be necessary iv provide the con- 
tractor with bills at the time of tendering, 
or on being awarded a contract, otherwise 
he will not be able to prepare the pro- 
gramme in the detail thai will be required, 
unless he is prepared to take off a reason- 
ably accurate bill of quantities himself. 

I do not think it 's necessary for the 
bill to be in the sequence of operations 
in which the work may be carried out. 
Provided the detail is given in the right 
way, the contractor can quite easily plot 
the sequence. Furthermore, I do not think 
the quantity surveyor reed concern him- 
self with man hours. The sequence in 
which the building operations are carried 
out is mainly the concern of the contrac- 
tor, and they do not, except in special 
cases, come within the scope of the quan- 
tity surveyor’s normal duties. 

t may be that the contractor’s estimate 
of the amount of labour he will obtain will 
be unfulfilled, but the chart will still assist 
him in balancing his labour, even though 
the time period may have to be extended. 

a Le 

Horley, Surrey. 


The £10 Limit on Building. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder 


Srr,—Now that the £10 limit has been 
applied to the whole of the country, and 
one Member of Parliament has been bold 
enough to state in the House of Commons 
that this restriction is having the opposite 
effect to that desired by the Ministry of 
Works, I submit that the time is now ripe 
for the whole of the building industry 
(professional and practical) to make its 
presence felt with the many Ministries and 
Government Departments which have all 
but deprived us of our living rights in the 
control of our own businesses and the 
industry at large. 

1. It is time we told the Government 
no one can build to money. It is a farce 
to issue licences for any work with the 
proviso not to exceed £10 or £100, or even 
£1,000, without having a proper basis 
upon which to base the amount. 

2. The established methods of estimating 
still stand firm, and without ther the 
restricted figures are only a fallacy. 

(a) A detailed specification setting out 
what is required to be done in each 
room, or section of the building. 

(b) From architects’ plans, sections and 
detailed specifications. 

(c) From bills of quantities prepared by 
the appointed quantity surveyor. 

3. Even war-damaged property, houses, 
factories—indeed, every type of building— 
can be treated in either of these three 
ways, following first-aid repairs, and cost 
of works arrived at for guidance in com- 
puting the licence amount. 

4. I am aware of the fact that there have 
been many meetings between the organisa- 
tions of the industry and various heads of 
Government Departments during the past 
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year or two, but I would press for one 
more, and I ask the industry : 

5. Is it within the bounds of possibility 
that, from all the established associations, 
federations, etc., representing the building 
industry all over the country, there is not 
enough combined power to convince the 
varicus Ministries the time has now 
arrived to cut out these limited amounts 
and restore to us as an industry the free- 
dom of action that our ability demands? 

6. Referring back to Clause 2. A ten- 
dered amount is seldom, if ever, the final 
ligure for a cortract, even although 
arrived at on either of the three recog- 
nised forms. Variations arise during 
the progress of the work—additions and 
omissions, adjustments of p.c. items and 
provisional amounts—so that it is again 
confirmed that it is an impossibility to 
build or carry out building work to a given 
fixed amount of money. 

Wittram Morris Branp 
(Building Contractor). 
Stamford Hill, N.16. 


War Damage Repairs in the London Area. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Sm,—The recently published R.I.B.A. 
and Chartered Surveyors’ joint memoran- 
dum enumerates the complaints which 
these bodies have received as the result 
of the regulation requiring building 
owners to apply for licences for building 
work costing over £10. Individual archi- 
tects and surveyors, in letters to the 
Press, have mentioned the disastrous 
effects quoted in the joint memorandum, 
and have also listed many other difficul- 
ties and anomalies which have arisen. 
What is overlooked is that it is not the 
regulation which is at fault, but the mis- 
use of the regulation by the many Min- 
istries and the local authorities con- 
cerned. The regulation is the Ministry 
of Works Order, S.R. & O., 1944, 1,112. 
This is the only statutory Order which 
has been issued, and by it owners are 
instructed to apply for licences if the cost 
of the work is to exceed £10. Previously, 
the limit was £100, and a licence was 
granted only if the work was considered 
essential. There was no difficulty in ob- 
taining a licence when the £100 limit was 
to be exceeded, provided the work was 
essential. There should be no difficulty 
now in obtaining a licence for work over 
the £10 limit if the application is made 
properly, and the work considered essen- 
tial. The Statutory Order, while reduc- 
ing the limit to £10, states that a licence 
for work above this amount will be 
granted only if that work is considered 
essential. The misuse of the regulation 
occurs when the local authority, in refus- 
ing to grant a licence, gives as its reason 
that they are prepared to carry out the 
work themselves. If the local authority 
is prepared to carry out the work, it must 
be presumed that it is considered essen- 
tial. If it is essential, then under the 
Statutory Order a licence should be 
granted. The difficulties listed as com- 
plaints in the joint memorandum would 
then be swept away. By refusing to 
grant a licence, even if the work is essen- 
tial, those responsible are depriving the 
owner of his statutory right under the 
War Damage Act to employ his own pro- 
fessional adviser and contractor. This, 
therefore, is the important point, as even 
during the country’s worst moments of 
danger, no Government Department or 
local authority has previously presumed 
to withhold from a citizen his statutory 
right. 

When replying to letters which I have 
addressed to the various Ministries in 
connection with the subject generally, 
they: have evaded this particular issue of 
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the owners’ statutory right. I suggest 
this is because those responsible realise 
they are wrongfully depriving the owner 
of his rights, and that, therefore, they can 
give no answer. 

Although the representations appear to 
have been made to Sir Malcolm Eve in 
his capacity as Chairman of the London 
Repairs Executive, and also as Chairman 
of the War Damage Commission, his pub- 
lished reply touches only upon those 
points which directly affect the War 
Damage Commission. The initial applica- 
tion for and subsequent issue of the 
licence is no concern of the War Damage 
Commission, and I suggest that the 
Memorandum should be placed before the 
Ministry of Works and the Ministry of 
Health, who are directly concerned with 
the licences. If these licences were issued, 
as they should be, in accordance with the 
Statutory Ministry of Works Order, the 
question of fees for the preparation of 
specifications and the like would solve 
itself. It would not then require Sir 
Malcolm Eve to suggest that because the 
work of architects and surveyors had at 
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first appeared essential, but later proved 
abortive, they should accept this philoso- 
phically as a general war-time condition, 
depriving them of any right to remunera- 
tion. Some years ago the country was 
decorated with concrete road-blocks, pill 
boxes, and other structures, in anticipa 
tion of an invasion. The invasion never 
took place, but I have not heard it sug- 
gested that because these structures were 
never used the contractors should not be 
paid for their erection! Furthermore, the 
War Damage Commission has only had 
any work to do because of general war- 
time conditions, but, so far as I am aware, 
all its officers are in receipt of salaries, 
and from present appearances can look 
forward to many years of regular employ- 
ment, should they so desire. 

If instead of the valuable man-power 
of architects and surveyors being wasted 
in preparing abortive specifications for 
which payment is refused these qualified 
persons had been allowed to assist in a 
properly planned supervisory scheme, I 
venture to suggest that the work of repair 
would be much further advanced, and 





THE ALUMINIUM HOUSE 
A SECTIONAL DESIGN 


THe ‘‘ ArROH’”’ HOUSE, DESIGNED BY 
the Aircraft Industries Research Organi- 
sation on Housing, has now passed its 
technical tests, announces the Ministry of 
Works. Modifications in design and con- 
struction of the prototype are now being 
put in hand with a view to going into 
production as soon as the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production can allot the factory 
capacity. 

Of the various types of house so far 
produced, the aluminium prototype is by 
far the most highly prefabricated, being 
made in four sections, each complete in 
itself. Within a few hours of their 
arrival on the site these four sections are 
coupled by interlocking fastenings, and, 
when the services have been joined up 
and the loose furniture has been moved 


in, the house is ready for occupation. 
The overall dimensions of each of 
the four sections (22 ft. 54 in. long, 


10 ft. 85 in. high and 7 ft. 6in. wice) were 
determined by balancing the considerations 
of erection—speed of construction and 
minimum consumption of site man-hours 
—with the requirements of the transport 
regulations. No plan is in existence, we 
are informed, as the house illustrated was 
erected purely for technical tests. 
AccomMMopATION.—The aluminium house 
has accommodation roughly equivalent to 
that of the other approved types of tem- 
porary house, and is planned as a single- 
storey building with front entrance and 
hall giving direct access to the living- 
room, bathroom and _ both bedrooms. 
‘There is adequate space in the hall for a 
pram. The kitchen, which has a side 
entrance, opens out of the living-room, 
with a glazed partition between. The 
bedrooms are separated from the living 
quarters by the hall, and between the 
various rooms are built-in cupboards 
which provide similar storage space to the 
other types of temporary house. 
Construction.—The floor frame is 
made in aluminium alloy faced with 
normal timber floorboards. The walls are 
faced externally with alloy sheet painted 
with a rough-cast finish of stone appear- 
ance, and internally with plaster-board 
and spray painted in colour. The wall 
filling is a light-weight aerated cement 
which has a high insulation value. The 
roof is faced externally with aluminium 
alloy sheet packed with cork, which gives 





Above; ViEW OF COMPLETED EXTERIOR. 
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thermal insulation and eliminates drum- 
ming. There is a high standard of ther- 
mal and sound insulation throughout— 
both in the exterior structure-and inter- 
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that the amount of work likely to need 
to be done again would be considerably 
reduced. 

It has been suggested recently that 
there are too many Ministries dealing 
with this particular work, and that the 
whole of it should be controlled absolutely 
by one department. A humorist has re- 
cently circulated a ‘‘ Short Service for the 
Use of Government Officers.’’ It consists 
only of a short prayer, which reads as 
follows :— 

‘““O Lord, grant that this day we 
come to no decisions, neither run into 
any kind of responsibility, but that all 
our doings may be ordered to establish 
new Deparments, for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

If the officers of the many Departments 
who have obtained some control of this 
particular work have ever made use of 
this short service, it should convince the 
most hidebound agnostic that the power 
of prayer is indisputable! 

C. A. V. Suirx (A.R.1.B.A.). 
London, S.W.1. 
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Below: VIEW OF SECTION OF HOUSE BEING 


LIFTED INTO POSITION, 





nal partition. Experience in the use of 
these alloys in aircraft has shown that a 
house made of aluminium should easily 
stand up to British weather conditions. 
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METAL-FACED SHUTTERING 


Timer has been almost universally used as shuttering for 
reinforced concrete work owing to the ease with which it can 
be cut as required, but ordinary boarding has limited use and 
wear unless strengthened by means of stiffener cleats, bolts 
and angles, and such measures tend to make moulds heavy 
and cumbersome. It has also been necessary to employ in 
such work skilled labour to the extent of 80 per cent. 


It has been felt, therefore, that a material of more durable 
nature, lighter in weight and stronger, is necessary to 
sustain the varying pressures of wet concrete without the 
need for heavy bolts or wall-clamps, and ‘ Flexometal’”’ 
shuttering has been devised to meet these requirements. 


It consists basically of a plywood core, to which is cemented 
in hydraulic presses, and on one or both sides, comparatively 
thin sheets of metal. For concrete shuttering, ‘‘ Flexometal ” 
has 26-g. galvanised sheet steel faces on both sides, and, to 
ensure a completely waterproof job, has all edges sealed by 
folding over and soldering the metal facings. 


For straight walling the standard size shutter is 55in. by 
35in. by fin. thick, reinforced with Zin. by Zin. by 4 in. 
galvanised m.s. angle. Each of these shutter units weighs 
33 lb. only, and ‘‘ make-up’”’ panels are also produced 35 in. 
by 18in. and 35in. by 12 in. 


In addition to being extremely light in weight, it can be 
easily strengthened by riveting light steel angles to the 
surface of the ‘‘ Flexometal,’’ and can be adapted to suit 
any provisions which are required in the concrete work, such 
as holes through the members for hoisting, blocking out for 
seating of reinforced concrete beams or floor slabs, incorporat- 
ing of teak fillet or other fixing materials in the concrete for 
fixing of timber or other finishes direct to the concrete 
surfaces. 


Well-designed moulds in this material can effect consider- 
able monetary saving in reinforced concrete work, and erect- 
ing and dismantling can be carried out more expediently than 
with normal timber, and can be undertaken by semi-skilled 
labour, with skilled labour required only for supervision and 
to ensure lineability and ‘security of the moulds. 


Compared with timber, the material shows a considerable 
saving in weight, the total weight of the moulds illustrated 
being 461b.; a similar mould made entirely of timber and 
bolts would be 171 1b. It is claimed that the moulds can be 
used repeatedly without the quality deteriorating. The moulds 
illustrated have been used constantly on the site and have 
had a minimum of 106 uses; with timber, 25 uses would be 
considered satisfactory. 


The impervious surface of ‘‘ Flexometal’’ prevents the 
loss of moisture in the concrete, therefore ensuring good- 
quality concrete. On the contract illustrated, which was 
_ carried out by Messrs. Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, 
the concrete surfaces were left direct from the moulds, the 
concrete being its natural colour. The sides can be easily 
removed, the only protective treatment required to the moulds 
being a periodical application of mould oil. : Furthermore, 
very little preparatory work or cleaning off of shutters is 
necessary before being re-used. 


Fig. 1 illustrates the mould made of ‘‘ Flexometal ’’ for use 
in the casting of reinforced concrete columns. The moulds 





FIG, 1.—“FLEXOMETAL”’ MOULD FOR COLUMNs, 
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are 12 ft. long, the column being 9 in. by 7in., with a splayed 
capping section at the top to form seating for pre-cast beams. 
The base of the moulds consists of steel channels to which 
‘* Flexometal ’’’ is screwed, and the sides are also of ‘‘ Flexo- 
metal ’’ stiffened up with steel angles riveted to the surface. 
These moulds are in sections: one base plate, two to five 
sides of moulds made up in approximately 6-ft. lengths, six 
to seven end pieces. The sides are connected to the base by 
means of small steel pins and supported on small angle cleats 
slotted to the base, and holes are drilled in these cleats and 
the beam sides to allow fixing of the steel pins. The spacer 
angles are fixed to the beam sides at the top of the mould 
for securing the sides and avoiding disturbance of the mould 
when the concrete is placed. These moulds were actually dis- 
mantled and reassembled in twelve minutes. 


Fig. 2 shows the simplicity of assembling, and Fig. -3 the 
lineability and quality of concrete surfaces obtained by using 
these shutters. 





FIG. 3.—VIEW SHOWING QUALITY OF SURFACE OBTAINED AT THE 
COLUMN FACES. 





FIG. 2.—VIEW SHOWING SIMPLICITY OF ASSEMBLY. 
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POST-WAR ORGANISATION * 
By T. P. BENNETT, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 


Unlimited Volume of Post-War Work. 
To study the organisation need in post- 
war work it is necessary to visualise the 
conditions under which this work will be 
done. In the building industry the 
amount of work must far exceed the num- 
ber of men and the amount of material 
available. This is a condition which in 
England has not existed for a very long 
time. It is a condition which prevailed 
in America up to the big slump of 1931, 
but America is a new country with a con- 
stantly expanding population and_ with 
vast untapped natural resources. These 
and other factors affected the employ- 
ment policy and make the American 
parallel unreliable. 

Difficulties of Free Engagement.— 
Almost everyone who has lived in war- 
time England is anxious to see controls 
discontinued and to return to the period 
when free contracting and free engage- 
ment of workmen is possible. Men are 
most anxious to be able to work for the 
employer of their own choice, to work 
for him as long as they wish, and to 
leave him to go to other employment 
when they think a change is desirable. 
If, however, you consider the position 
which is created by excess of work over 
men and materials available, it is clear 
that complete freedom of choice on the 
part of individuals will bring with it cer- 
tain difficult factors with regard to the 
country as a whole :— 

(a) The men will tend to go to employ- 
ment which is the highest paid in lieu of 
that which is the most urgent, and, more- 
over, if free to move from one contractor 
to another without any control will 
create a very great tendency on the part 
of employers to offer increasing monetary 
inducement to the men to move, to give 
them some reason for leaving their exist- 
ing employment. This situation can 
partly be dealt with by proper control 
from employers’ organisations, but rules 
and regulations in times of real stress are 
frequently broken by some members even 
in the best organisations, 

(b) There is, however, a further aspect 
of the matter which needs examination. 
The men will tend to go to those jobs 
which are nearest to their homes, those 
which involve working in the easy con- 
ditions of a town, to those jobs where 
the work itself is easy, and to choose 
their contracts for reasons of this kind 
rather than choosing them from the point 
of view of national importance, or even 
of necessity. 

(c) Similarly free contracting will lead 
to a rapidly rising cost spiral with cost 
and expenditure the only governing fac- 
tor. In such conditions luxury rather 
than necessary works would take a most 
undesirable position in the order of pre- 
cedence. 

Many types of contracts, therefore, 
which must become part of the early 
essential post-war reconstruction might 
well remain unmanned whatever their 
degree of urgency. Many other jobs of 
a much smaller degree of urgency would 
be proceeding at a rapid pace. If the 
proposal to produce satellite towns is 
proceeded with, such towns, with their 
rougher conditions of living during the 
construction period involving the neces- 
sity of life in labour camps, would be 
the last types of contracts to be manned 
and satisfactory movement of the popu- 
lation might at some stage be very 
seriously impeded. 

System of Allocating Men.—It seems 
necessary, however, to have some means 
of allocating men to the contract which 
is both necessary and urgent. Whatever 
system is ultimately adopted must, obvi- 
ously, embrace as free a choice as pos- 
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*A paper given to the Builders’ [Working 
Party] Association on March 20. 





sible both to the employer and to the 
employee. All classes of the population 
are anxious to overthrow personal con- 
trol, if not other controls, as early as 
possible, and in devising the method of 
allocating the right number of men to 
the right classes of work, this cardinal 
demand of post-war living must be borne 
in mind. 

Allocation Machinery.—During the war 
developments of machinery for allocating 
Mman-power became necessary about the 
end of 1940. Prior to that date a system 
of priorities had been operated, but as all 
work was of almost equal urgency it was 
extremely difficult to classify accurately 
the degree of urgency; gradually the 
urgent work overlapped, and there was 
very serious delay in completing any of 
them. The Ministry of Works then insti- 
tuted the system of allocation, by which 
the claims of all Government Depart- 
ments were considered, and they were 
allotted a proportion of the total number 
of men available in the building indus- 
try. The problem in front of the country 
in the post-war period will be very simi- 
lar, there will be competing demands, 
not only from different town and districts 
throughout England, Scotland and Wales, 
but also with regard to different classes 
and types of building. It is clear that 
certain of the more heavily blitzed towns 
will have a right to a greater number 
of men, greater priority or urgency of 
work, than other towns. It is reasonable 
that cities such as London, Plymouth, 
Hull, Coventry or Exeter, which have 
been heavily damaged by enemy action, 
should have a labour priority over the 
portion of the country that has been 
not so heavily damaged. It is also reason- 
able, in fact a necessity, that certain 
classes of buildings, such as houses, and 
to a lesser extent, schools, and to some 
degree, factories, places of amusement, 
laces of worship, and so forth, should 
5 able to be developed side by side with 
the housing of the population, on the one 
hand in order that the rehoused people 
should be able to obtain a livelihood, and 
on the other in order that they 
should be able to have _ reasonable 
amenities of living. We have, there- 
fore, two parallel or possibly com- 
peting priorities: the priority of loca- 
tion, the priority of type of building. 
It should be possible for a Central 
Allocating Authority, probably operated 
by the Ministry of Works, to allocate 
the man-power of the country in one of 
two methods :—(a) To allocate a labour 
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force to local area or district; (b) to 
allocate a labour force to a service. It 
will be possible to have some combina 
tion of these principles of allocation, 
and it remains to be seen which of the 
two priorities should be given the senior 
place. If labour is allocated to individual 
districts or areas, and a local tribunal 
is set up to do the sub-allocation into 
services, One very great object will have 
been achieved—i.e., the volume of work 
in a given area for fixed and substantial 
periods, like ten years, will have been 
fixed; therefore, the men who lived in 
this area previously and the builders who 
operated will be able to join forces and 
re-establish their old pre-war relation- 
ship of employee and employer, while 
those men whose roots were not so firmly 
established will be able to find out the 
areas in which there are deficiencies in 
labour, and, if they so wish, migrate to 
those areas with the certainty of finding 
work for a substantial period in their 
own craft or in the craft they have chosen 
to learn. Therefore, an early survey of 
the whole position, an early decision with 
tegard to the volume of building which 
will be permitted in each district will 
go a very long way towards indicating 
before the period of demobilisation the 
places in which it will be most desirable, 
or most profitable, for individual building 
trade craftsmen, managers and other 
members of the industry, to settle. If 
the Central Tribunal allocates X number 
of men to Y towns, then the Local Tri- 
bunal can start its work of sub-distri- 
bution. By placing the sub-distribution 
in the hands of the Local Tribunal, each 
district could give different emphasis to 
different classes of buildings—different 
periods of its local development. It 
should be subject to guidance from the 
Central Authority; probably the only 
mouthpiece of this authority must be the 
Ministry of Works. Similarly, the com- 
position of the Local Tribunal should be 
guided by the Ministry of Works, and 
should contain members of the local 
authority and possibly of other local re- 
presentatives who have a right to a voice 
in the choice of buildings to be licensed 
in principle at any one period. By con- 
trolling the work in this way price in- 
flation will be very largely avoided, since 
the volume of work will at no time exceed 
the total number of men available, and 
the total amount of material which can 
be manufactured or reported. At both 
the Central and Local Tribunals represen- 
tative bodies of opinion from different 
industries should be able to voice their 
claims, so that at least the demands of 
all sections of the population would be 
heard and weighed before the distribu- 
tion of the building labour force is finally 
decided, 


Men and Employers Able to Choose.— 
Within these limits the men themselves 
would be free to choose the employer for 
whom they wish to work, the employer 
would be able to- exercise a certain amount. 
of choice of his workpeople, and, in any 
case, a very considerable number of men 
and employers would be reunited as the 
basis of working of each individual 
locality. It might well be that in accord- 
ance with the mobile tradition of the 
building industry the larger works of the 
country would still be let to national con- 
tractors, and there would still have to be 
a migratory or mobile labour force, able 
or willing to follow these contractors to 
different parts of. the country while they 
were executing the larger key contracts. 


Allocation by Services.—The alternative 
to the allocation of men to local authori- 
ties would be an allocation by centrat 
allocation authority in accordance with 
the demands of different services; thus 
the central authority would weigh up the 
total man-power and materia] require- 
ments of houses, schools, offices, flats, 
mills and factories, cinemas, or public 
houses. The demands for each of these 
classes of buildings would be examined 
and put forward from time to time by 
the respective Ministries responsible for 
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the service—e.g., Ministry of Hea 
the Board of Education, or the Board-o 
Trade, and the leaders of the industries 
would be able to voice their ideas of 
their own importance at some suitable 
tribunal or allgcating committee. The 
labour force penog been divided into 
services, it would be necessary then to 
sub-divide into precise localities, in 
other words, the same machinery operat- 
ing in a different method is needed to 
weigh up ‘the respective demands! of 
classes of buildings throughout the 
country, and demands of the positions 
in which these buildings should be 
erected. 


Distribution of Men by the Ministry 
of Labour,—The allocation having been 
decided in numbers of bodies, the 
Ministry of Labour would have the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that these men 
could be made available in different 
localities, would deal, as they have done 
throughout the war, with the inter- 
change of men, with the principles of 
the recruiting of men to the building 
industry, and would broadly supervise 
the methods of training, including, as 
they are doing now, by the erection of 
training* centres. Thus the labour 
machine which the Ministry of Labour 
has established by war-time experience, 
Mug all the invaluable lessons it must 
1ave learned in dealing with labour 
shortage, would continue to operate 
with the same Ministry and the same 
officials in peace-time arrangements. 


Advantages of [Each Scheme.—lIt 
would appear that the scheme of allo- 
cation of a labour force to a local area 
facilitates the settlement of men to the 
greatest degree, involves the least 
amount of migration, and _ enables 
classes of buildings to be allotted most 
evenly and impartially. Moreover, it 
permits each local committee to vary 
the relative importance which attaches 
to a particular class of building at any 
given time, and it would, therefore, 
seem that guidance upon the relative 
percentages of labour to be allotted to 
classes of buildings, together with the 
allocation of men to areas, would offer 
a satisfactory solution of the broad 
principle of the distribution of man- 
power. 


Allocation of National Work.—A por- 
tion of the national labour force would 
have to be reserved for national work 
and directed by the Ministry of Works. 
This labour force would deal with work 
for the Army, Navy, ‘Air Force, the 
various Ministries and with any project 
accorded the rank of ‘“ national import- 
ance,”’ 


Licensing Machinery.—So far as mach- 
inery is concerned, there would be many 
advantages if allocation could be pro- 
vided by expanding the present Ministry 
of Works Licensing Organisation to deal 
with all local licences over a given value 
and leave the local authority to deal with 
those under this value. 


Allocation of Materials—Many mate- 
rials will remain in short supply for a 
substantial period after the war is ended. 
So long as the total quantity of material 
imported or manufactured is less than 
that required for the post-war building 
programme some amount of allocation is 
necessary in order that vital services may 
proceed uninterruptedly, and to avoid 
any system of hoarding by those best able 
to buy in large quantities. It is, there- 
fore, essential that a system of the allo- 
cation of scarce or short materials must 
take place. This can follow the allocation 
of men and can be dealt with by forecasts 
produced by architects and quantity sur- 
veyors throughout the country. hese 
forecasts could be collected through the 
central or local authority, and the re- 
spective claims for materials in different 
parts of the country could be dealt with 
satisfactorily as Material Control has 
dealt with the same problems during the 
war. There is already in existence a 
series of materials controlling authorities; 
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each of these has had experience of allo- 
cations, and the same machinery could 
remain until increase of supply rendered 
control unnecessary. 


Men and Materials to Follow Building 
Licence.—Each building licence when 
granted, either by the Ministry of Works 
or the local authority, would carry with 
it the necessary number of men and the 
necessary amount of material. It is no 
great task to issue index figures calculat- 
ing Man-power required for different 
classes of contracts. Therefore, it would 
be no great labour in applying for a 
licence for individual technical and pro- 
fessional men to ask for the number of 
operatives they would require to carry 
out the work, This licence presented to 
the Ministry of Labour or to the Material 
Control would release the requisite num- 
ber of men and the requisite amount of 
material. 


Maintenance.—Throughout the country 
a very substantial building labour force 
has been employed for many years upon 
the day-to-day maintenance of the build- 
ings which exist throughout the 
country. This labour force represents a 
very substantial number of men; the men 
are employed on works occupying a 
short period of time, and constantly 
change, It would, therefore, be un- 
sound and unreasonable to cover main- 
tenance by the same system of licensing 
ag that used for new work. The main- 
tenance labour poo] can be dealt with 
by allocating to individual builders 
numbers of men comparable with the 
number which they employed on the 
maintenance of their respective areas be- 
fore the war, and this general licence 
to employ men once given would operate 
unless some very obvious change in 
conditions in the area, or in the condition 
of the business, took place. 


Need of More Basic Data.—For the 
scheme to work satisfactorily it would 
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be necessary for the pes py of Works 
to issue data which woul e used as 
the basis of calculation for men and 
materials for all classes of work. In the 
case of materials, this would indicate the 
amount which would be allowed for 
wastage, increase of bulk, and other 
variables which normally affect calcula- 
tions of this character. So long as the 
forecasts were reasonably in advance of 
the work it would probably be found 
that the relationship with the number of 
men ee remained reasonably con- 


stant, and basic industries could, there- 
fore, be governed as to the quantity 
they would produce sufficiently ahead of 


the programme to avoid interruption in 
the fabricating part of, the industries 
concerned, 


Effects of a Rationed Supply of Men.— 
It is obvious that the rationed supply of 
men—i.e., an indication that the total 
volume of work far exceeds the number 
of men available to carry it out—indi- 
cates a condition of working which is 
entirely new to the industry, and this 
will necessitate fresh methods of manage- 
ment and organisation. 


Old Incentives to Work.—In the pre- 
war days the main incentives to work 
were :—(a) Fear of unemployment, and 
at one time (b) fear of starvation and 
homelessness. The country as a whole 
has accepted the fact that these Victorian 
incentives to work were unsatisfactory. 
The only thing that one can claim in 
their favour is that they appear to obey 
one of the basic laws of nature, and we 
find that in animal life unless a high 
standard of physical fitness and effort is 
maintained the animal fails to survive. 
Having removed these incentives, how- 
ever, something must be put in their 
place, and in the period of transition this 
‘produces problems by no means easy of 
solution, It is not certain that continu- 
ous and secure employment will produce 
‘good output. Another incentive to work 
that will be lost is the fact that in a 
period of continuous unemployment the 
capable and industrious man earned for 
himself a position in a firm which by his 
skill and industry very largely placed 


‘nim outside the ranks of the unemployed 


and therefore earned for him a very con- 
Siderable and valuable reward, although 
it may not have increased the actual pay- 
ment per hour to which he was entitled 
’as a craftsman or a labourer. When the 
fear of unemployment is removed it is 
difficult to see how the capable man will 
be able to obtain a return for his capacit, 

which will give him the reward to whic 

he is entitled for satisfactory work, and 
it would seem clear that some material 
improvement in his position, some im- 
‘proved earning capacity must be found 
‘oy which the men having higher skill 
than others, doing more continuous and 
*ndustrious work, reap some obvious 
‘nonetary reward. 


Need for New Outlook.—The question 
therefore arises as to the means we pro- 
pose to put in place of former incentives 
to secure a good output from men work- 


ing under these new conditions. It is 
unfortunately not true to say that 
security has hitherto automatically 


involved the increase in output or the 
increase of skill or industry which we 
require. In fact, it is almost notorious 
that when .men under the régime with 
which we are familiar are working under 
conditions in which they cannot be dis- 
charged when they receive regular in- 
creases in their salary according to their 
length of service, and when they have 
the benefit of a pension on retirement, 
their output has tended to be smaller 
rather than greater. Much as we may 
deplore this fact, it is important that 
we should take account of it in endea- 
vouring to build a new world. At 


present, therefore, a great amount of the 
volume of evidence we possess would 
seem to show that securit 
dence not of greater output 
less. 


gives evi- 
ut rather of 
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Organisation and Management, — The 
first essential for good output is un- 
questionably good organisation and 
good management. I have been much 
impressed in visiting contracts at the 
contrasts displayed in the output of the 
men, their industry and interest, where I 
have considered that the management is 
good. In a well-ordered well-managed 
contract the work proceeds with smooth- 
ness, material is available, men are 
allotted in the right numbers to the right 
job, the slacker receives unfavourable 
comment, the good man has his good- 
ness noticed, and the general effect of 
this, with the obvious indications of pre- 
gress which it makes visible, affects the 
whole spirit of working from the highest 
to the lowest; and I have never yet dis- 
covered a well-managed contract where 
the output coldly judged is unquestion- 
ably bad. Moreover, it is remarkable in 
visiting a large number of contracts to 
find that the opinion of the output of 
the workman varies almost precisely in 
relationship to good and bad manage- 
ment. That is, an indifferently organ- 
ised and managed contract will disclose 
a manager complaining bitterly of the 
poor quality and idleness of his work- 
men, and by contrast the agent or the 
builder in charge of a well-managed 
contract will generally say that, broadly 
speaking, the output of his men and 
their industry is reasonable. We must 
assume, therefore, in general, that good 
management brings also the reward of 
good output and workmanship, 


Complete Information. <-— The first 
essential of good contract management 
is good information. This may be classi- 
fied under a number of headings :— 

(a) Complete information is needed 
from the employer, the architect, the en- 
gineer, or the quantity surveyor. 

(b) The instructions must be clear 
and complete. 

() ‘There must be early and complete 
ordering of materials, due regard being 
given to any known delays in manufac- 
ture, any bottle-necks which may cause 
difficulties, and for the necessary period 
of transport from the point of manufac- 
ture to the contract. Too often cont- 
plaints with regard to failure of manu- 
facturers to deliver are really attribut- 
able to the failure of the ordering 
builder to order at the proper time. 

(d) Coupled with proper ordering 
arrangements must go arrangements for 
regular delivery. In the past, with a 
cheap labour force, a large body of un- 
employed, and the possibility of obtain- 
ing, more or less, men at a few hours’ 
notice, regular deliveries of material have 
not been absolutely essential, and there 
are very large numbers of cases where 
the material arrives in a most irregular 
and, indeed, unmanageable manner. At 
one moment there will be a flood of 
material, for which additional men are 
demanded, at another there will be a 
serious lack of material which has 
carried with it the callous and indifferent 
discharge of men, With a labour force 
strictly limited, with labour once lost 
on the contract impossible of replace- 
ment, with an increased wage rate, it 
may well be that totally different arrange- 
ments for the delivery of materials may 
become necessary. Labour works badly 
with no visible materials in front of it. 
Double handling, which is 
charge, may well carry with it invisible 
loss of ou put which more than out- 
weighs the cost of the double handling 
Regular deliveries of the right quantity 
of materials necessitates a very consider- 
able amount of advance planning, an 
intimate knowledge of the processes to 
be carried out in dealing with the work, 
and some considerable amount of works 
experience on the part of the materials 
ordering department. Therefore, greater 
knowledge of site work is needed for 
office staff, greater knowledge of manu- 
facture and transport, ending with skill 
on the part of the site agent in dealing 
with the deliveries of the materials 


a_ visible 
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when they arrive to avoid the necessity 
of movement as far as possible. 

(e) This involves also more accurate 
direction of men, and more supervision 
to ensure continuity of operations. It 
also means that the foundations and 
preparatory work on the contracts should 
be executed well in advance of the work 
on the superstructure, and that the 
contract should not be commenced until 
the method of receiving the material at 
its rate of inflow has been accurately 
visualised. Elementary though, these 
comments may appear, there are many 
contracts, large and small, where in the 
past these simple rules have been dis- 
regarded. 

(f) There is also the necessity in the 
industry for a more intensive study of 
methods of executing work, to save man- 
hours. With a plentiful and relatively 
cheap labour market, there has been in- 
sufficient attention to what we might 
call mechanical or organisational aids to 
output, e.g., our scaffolding is still 
primitive in the extreme. It does not 
rise and fall with the work, men are con- 
stantly stooping low down or reaching 
high up, with consequent fatigue and 
interference with the efficient working 


which we expect from them. Our 
development of mechanical tools has 
heen much slower than that of more 


highly mechanised industry. Prefabri- 
cation of parts has been slow to take 
advantage of factory production, desire 
for individual differences of small detail 
has involved the multiplication of 
patterns, and the construction of special 
items where differences between speci- 
alities and the item of mass production 
are so small as to be almost impossible 
to notice. The development of factory 
production, and consequent cheapening 
of the article, have been automatically 
and rapidly embodied in the newer in- 
dustries, such as that of radio, motor 
ears and so forth, and the majority of 
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us are perfectly satisfied with the stan- 
dard motor-car body, although we may 
still demand a specially designed door 
or skirting in our houses. This illogical 
differentiation musi disappear. he 
man who requires the luxury motor-car 
specially built to suit him, and is will- 
ing to pay, may still demand a luxury 
house specially designed in detail, and 
similarly he will have to pay, and this 
ig one of the privileges of a free country. 
The great majority of us will find a 
better article more posrly suited to our 
capacity if we accept the best that brains 
can produce when concentrated on mass 
production. 

Post-war Incentive.We come then to 
one of the basic problems of, post-war 
work—how can the workmen be induced 
to give full output under these new condi- 
tions which we have been studying? 

Training.—I believe that one of the first 
essentials to good output is to secure for 
all men working in a craft a similar 
measure of skill and, therefore, to secure 
the “ pride of craft” which used to exist 
amongst all good craftsmen, and which, 
to a large extent, exists still amongst the 
leading men in the trade. It should be 
part of the working rules of the industry 
that every employer should be compelled 
to have on his staff a recognised per- 
centage of apprentices, should be 
expected to train them and take personal 
interest in their development. This is at 
present enthusiastically done by a small 
part of the industry. It is not done to the 
proper extent by very many firms 
throughout the country, but in a period 
in which industries, such as that of pre- 
cision instruments and many others, are 
building schools and spending large sums 
of money upon training operatives, the 
building industry has tended to ignore 
its own training, and to be only too com- 
placently satisfied with knowledge which 
the men manage to pick up by some ex- 
traneous means notwithstanding the fact 
that it complains bitterly when it 
receives alleged craftsmen patently 
possessing no real measure of skill. 
Apprenticeship, therefore, must return to 
the industry as a basic essential. Full- 
and part-time education must be 
developed in technical schools through- 
out the country. Many of these technical 
schools exist to-day, producing excellent 
results and very fine foundations for the 
future craftsmen, but the number of boys 
passing through them in pre-war years 
was entirely insufficient to feed the in- 
dustry, and in many cases there was far 
too much difficulty in placing the boys 
in work where their school training would 
be able to be developed by everyday 
practice under the right conditions. The 
industry, therefore, as a whole, needs to 
join up the technical school training with 
the works training, both of which are 
essential to the good craftsmen. As an 
indication of the high measure of know- 
ledge which the post-war builder will 
require, I think it is desirable that a 
Chair of Building should be established 
at Cambridge University as rapidly as 
possible. 


Up-Grading.—Throughout the industry 
facilities should be provided whereby 
men can pass from one grade to a higher 
grade when they have the necessary 
qualifications. This should apply right 
from the bottom of the ladder where the 
labourer should be able to acquire the 
skill of the craftsmen; there should be a 
recognised channel by which he can 
qualify for employment as a craftsman, 
and this should be a clear test with which 
all are familiar. Similarly, the progress 
from craftsman to foreman, foreman to 
agent, agent to manager, should be recog- 
nised as part of the native machinery by 
which the industry is controlled. 


Tests of Skill and Ability.—I feel the 
trade unions should develop systems of 
tests for membership, starting, of course, 
automatically with inclusion in member- 
ship of all existing members without test. 
All future applicants 


for membership | 
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should, however, be required to pass a 
test imposed by the existing members, 
and no man should be allowed to work 
as a craftsman in the industry unless he 
has passed a test of this kind; whether 
or not this should embrace membership 
of a Trade Union Association involves us 
in a question of policy. It might be that 
the testing portion of the trade union 
should somehow be independent from 
that related to political activities, but 
I am certain that it would materially 
assist the standing of every member of 
the union, and of the craft, if a man was 
unable to work as a craftsman unless he 
showed that he had a_ craftsman’s 
capacity. On the other hand, any person 
acquiring that measure of capacity should 
be able to pass the test and become a 
member. The question would then arise 
as to the means by which labourers, for 
example, could become craftsmen. In the 
first instance, the technical school should 
be able to train them in the elementary 
performance of the work of the brick- 
layer, carpenter, or plumber. After a 
certain amount of tuition they should be 
able to obtain a passing-out certificate 
from the school. At this stage the em- 
ployer should take over the man or boy 
or youth, and give him facilities for train- 
ing himself in the application of the 
technical knowledge which he _ has 
obtained, and when finally, by a combi- 
nation of the school or other training and 
improvership, he is able to pass standard 
tests by the governing body, he should 
become a craftsman. I think there is 
some real democratic reason why this 
route should be opened to men who have 
not had the advantage of starting their 
lives as proper indentured apprentices. 


Charge Hands.—One possible scheme 
for rewarding the leading or skilful man 
and the industrious man, would be to 
establish a system of charge hands which 
would contain a peor eneciaa ahee ns a of 
posts on each contract. t might be 
possible, for example, to say that 10 per 
cent. of the craftsmen employed would 
be regarded as charge hands. The quali- 
fication would have to be re-earned on 
every contract, it would be a combination 
of skill and industry, and the charge hand 
for the rest of ‘that contract would be paid 
a substantial amount in advance of the 
normal labour rate, something like 3d. 
per hour might be reasonable inducement 
to work. I believe some system of this 
sort would avoid the worst evil of the 
system of ‘‘ payment by results,” the 
patent and obvious disadvantage of which 
is that it sets a premium entirely upon 
speed, and not at all on quality. The 
system of payment by results has been 
successful to a very large extent in the 
civil iy ayant industry, and that is 
because so much of the work is carried 
out in bulk, because the standard of 
quality can be so readily assessed and 
maintained, But there is a big mass of 
small jobs requiring high skill, but not 
rendering mass production or large-scale 
production possible, needed in_ building 
and cannot be suitably rewarded on a 


basis of “payment by results.” The 
charge-hand system would mean _ that 


there was a constant inducement to men 
to display both skill and industry with 
the possibility of receiving a monetary 
reward immediately following. 


Accurate Records.—We are beginning 
to realise in this country that accurate 
and complete records, in spite of their 
relative cost, have a very material advan- 
tage in controlling work. We have been 
slow to see that paper figures can be of 
any assistance to the practical man, but 
when we have once established a basis of 
output, when we have once set up a 
system of comparing performance with 
that standard of knowing exactly where 
the weak link lies in the general organi- 
sation of the job, then I think super- 
vision more and more comes to realise 
that it cannot control without knowledge, 
and it cannot have knowledge without 
proper information. Information, there- 
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fore, is another branch of building work 
which must be developed to a greater 
extent than it has in the past, and it will 
have to be accepted as part of the over- 
heads of the industry where a tangible 
expenditure secures an intangible but 
nevertheless real result in increased out- 
put. ; 

Responsibility of Employers.—All exami- 
nation of output tends to show quite 
clearly that greater and greater responsi- 
bility is attaching to the employer, and 
to the organisation for which he is 
responsible. Less and less will the prin- 
cipal be able to come late and go early. 
If he is to maintain his ope in the 
building industry it will be only by the 
display of those qualities of knowledge 
aa organisation which must be the hall- 
mark of real leadership. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Building Workers. 

Mr. ButcHeR asked the Minister of 
Labour how many persons formerly 
engaged in the building industry were 
now engaged in other civil employment; 
and whether he would forthwith arrange 
for their return to the building industry. 

Mr. Bevin said that precise statistics 
on this point were not available, but it 
was estimated that approximately 90,000 
of the craftsmen who were in the build- 
ing industry at mid-1940 were at mid-1944 
employed in other industries (excluding 
civil engineering). As concerned the 
second part of the question, present 
arrangements provided for the return to 
the building industry as they became 
available of men with previous experience 
in skilled building occupations born 
before 1910. An extension of these 
arrangements was under consideration. 

In reply to Mr. Motson, MR. Bevin 
said that the total number of men 
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reeruited to the Forces from the building 
industry in 1944 was 14,000, including 
8,000 from craftsmen occupations. Corre- 
sponding figures for January and 
February, 1945, were not yet available. 


Use of Prisoners. 


Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Labour how many of the Italian prisoners 
of war were formerly operatives in the 
building industry; and how many of 
these had been used for the purpose of 
building in England. 

Mr. BevIn said that between 7,000-8,000 
Italian prisoners of war now in _ this 
country had given their previous occupa- 
tion as in the building industry. Of these 
approximately 2,000 were engaged on 
building work for the Service Depart- 
ments. A further 1,500 had been allocated 
for building work in London in connec- 
tion with war damage repairs. 


Temporary Hutments. 

Mr. SORENSEN asked the Minister of 
Health if he would give comparative 
figures on the average inclusive cost, time 
taken in man-hours and number of men 
employed in the construction and comple- 
tion of Nissen type and other temporary 
houses; and the number of each type now 
occupied or available in the London and 
Greater London area. 

Mr. WILLINK said he assumed that his 
hon. friend referred to emergency hut- 
ments, which were of two types—Uni Seco 
and curved asbestos. The average cost, 
including erection, was £490 for the Uni 
Seco and £380 for the curved asbestos. 
The number of man-hours varied con- 
siderably and ranged from 650 to 1,200. 
The total number of men employed in the 
erection of these hutments on March 14 
was 2,401. Two thousand Uni Seeo and 
3,900 curved asbestos huts had been 
allocated to local authorities who had 
asked for them. 962 of the Uni Seco and 
184 of the curved asbestos were already 
occupied and a further 216 Uni Seco and 
260 curved asbestos were completed and 
about to be occupied. 


War Damage. 


Sir W. SmitHerRS asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he was aware 
that the War Damage Commission, in 
making payments for work in progress, 
deducted 25 per cent. from the total cost 
of the work executed instead of 10 per 
cent., which was the usually accepted 
practice, and that by so doing caused 
hardship, particularly to small builders; 
and whether in future he would ensure 
that the usual practice was observed. 

Sir J. ANDERSON said he regretted that 
it would not be possible for’ the War 
Damage Commission (who were not, of 
course, in the position of the ordinary 
building owner) generally to adopt the 
suggestion. In cases where the Com- 
mission were consulted by the owners in 
advance in order to agree the work to be 
done and the basis of contract, they were 
prepared, as stated in their explanatory 
pamphlet R.O.D.1, to make instalment 
payments as the work progressed, retain; 
ing only the usual 10 per cent. This pro- 
cedure was impracticable, however, where 
the claim submitted with the builder’s 
account after the work had been executed 
was the first intimation to the Com- 
mission that the war damage had been 
wholly or partially made good. To meet 
these cases it was the Commission’s 
normal practice in claims over £100 to 
make an immediate payment on account 
up to 75 per cent. pending final examina- 
tion of the claim, but they were satisfied 
that they could not safely go further. 

Mr. E. P. SmitH asked the Minister of 
Works whether he would reconsider his 
annual repairs limit of £10 per house in 
South-eastern England in respect of re- 
pains weather - boarded houses, 
especially in areas near the coast. 

Mr. Sanpys said that in cases where 
maintenance of this kind was absolutely 
essential, local authorities had been 
advised to issue licences. 
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Ashton-under-Lyne ++} 2/1 1/8 IIDiss fo Siniea ew rd ateichang 1/64 ||London— ||Stamford M.B 2/0 | 1/74 
Aylesbury ..... 0°.” 1/11 | 1/64 ||Doncaster ..... ||" 7" 1/8 i 12 m. radius ...... 2/24 1/9} Stevenage .| 2/0 | 1/73 
steppe ES 1/11 | 1/64 ||Dorchester seb ceneree 1/64 |) 12-15 m. radius 2/2 1/9 ||\Stockport ..._! oss] -2ee 1/8 
na. aati SOE 1/11 | 1/64 |/Dorking . 77" ''°1'*° 1/7 |\Long Eaton U.D. 2/1 1/8 ||Stockton-on-Tees --)) 2/1 | 1/8 
Banbury 2.222312 27 25) aay 1/64 ||Dover......... 00777) 1/64 |\Longton..........°7 2/1 | 1/8 |/Stoke-on-Trent C.B. 2/1 | 1/8 
Barnsley i 350257 | 2/1 | 478° ||Dovercourt.. 277777" 1/64 ||Loughborough M.B.__ 2/1 1/8 Stourbridge M.B. |... 2/1 1/8 
Barnstaple ...... | ||| | I/11 | 1764 ||Driffield .. 210057: 1/64 Louth M.B. ...... || 1/114) 1/7  |/Stourport U.D. 2/04 | 1/73 
Barrow-in-Furness | 2/1 1/8 ||Droitwich M.B. . |.) |: 1/73 | Lowestoft 1/11} 1/64 |Stowmarket .... 7" 1/il | 1/64 
SS AAR Se ee 2/1 1/g ||Dudley M.B. 1/8 |'Luton ......: 2/04 | 1/73 |Stratford-on-Avon | 
Basingstoke |. |||‘ "' 1/11 | 1/64 ||Dunstable . 1/7 Macclesfield 2/04 | 1/73 |] M.B 2/0 | 1/74 
a S208 ry 2/04 | 1/73 ||Durham City . 1/8 |\Maidenhead ; AN i 02 2 er ae 2/0 | 1/74 
ves Be 2/1 | 1/8 ||Eastbourne. .:* *’ 1/74 |\Maidstone |"! 1/114) 1/7" ||Sunderland "1" "* 7” 1-248. | fee 
Beaconsfield .... || 1/114) 4/7 1/8 |/Malvern U.D. 1/114) 1/7 Sutton Coldfield M.B.! 2/1 1/8 
yee nei a/b) s4 : 1/64 ||Manchester 2/1 | 1/8 |'Swaffham .......... 1/it | 1/64 
eee 2/0} | 1/73 ||Edenbridge 1/64 |/Manningtree ||) ||" *' 1/1 | 1/5$ Swanage ..... 1127) 1/tt | 1/64 
Berkhamsted |/'""’*’ | W/ | 176g Ely 1/64 ||Mansfield M.B. 2/1 1/8 | Swansea ............. 2/1 1/8 
So ERAS | 2/08 | 1773 | 1/6 (Match ors: 1/1 | 1764 | Swindon **°°7222°7" | I/M4) 1/7 
Beverley... 221.277" | 2/1 | 478° {Ex 1/73 ||Margate ... 11111177" 1/11 | 1/64 Tamworth M.B. /04 | 1/73 
TR ote pees] 877 moth... . 1/7 ||Market Harborough 2/0 | 1/7% |\Taunton........ 71.) 1/114) 1/7 
Bideford... ...).5 52 27°| 1/11 | 1/64 |/Fakenham ...... 2.7! 1/64 ||Matlock U.D. ...... 1/114) 1/7 Tenterden |" |" ****° 1/11 | 1/64 
Biggleswade |||! | *’ 1/11 | 4/64 Falmouth °..7°°°""! 1/7 ||Melton Constabie “!") 1/4] 1/64 ames Haven ...... 2/1 | 1/8 
Billericay.......° °°" 2/0 1/74 ||Fareham 1177" "": 1/74 ||Melton Mowbray ..... 2/9 Lf |tnettord...,.. 1/11 | 1/6 
Birchington .. |||" *! W/il | 1/64 |Faversham.,...)) 1! 1/6} ||Merthyr ......... 1"! 2/1 1/8 Thorpe Bay ..... |"! 2/04 | 1/7 
Birkenhead. . |" "***’ t§2/1 q © [Felixstowe .... 2... 1/7¢ ||Middlesbrough ||’ *’ 2/1 1/8 Todmorden |... 77° 2/1 | 1/8 
Birmingham C.B. |||” 2/1 di |e 1/7 ||Middieton .... ||| |” 2/1 1/8 Tonbridge ..... 21)! 1/114, 1/7 
Bishop Auckland |||" 2/1 1/8 |\Fleetwood ..... °° 22, 1/8 ||Middlewich “‘***?""' 2/04 S/T NEOMOBY, 5. f0is.cci.. >. 2/04 1/7z 
Bishop's Stortford. . . . A oe | ee ere ne 1/8 ||Milford Haven |. ***’ 1/114) 177 ROMMIGEE ots wera 1/1l | 1/ 
Blackburn ....... 1. | 2/1 | 1/8 |Folkestone ... 2.1) 1 1/64 ||Morecambe ...")*”’ 2/1 | 1/8 Trowbridge ©!) 7‘ ''*’ 1/1! 1/6 
[a 7Rs RN oo cicS eeu oe 1/64 ||Morley .... 1.2227"! 2/1 pli | eg GU Es ce AR 1/il | 1/64 
= [Taye jot” 2.222165 1/64 ||Mundesley ..°.* 7" V/il | 47 |[Tunbridge Wells | || 1/114! 1/7 
sf | 1/64 ||Gainsborough U.D. a 1/73 ||Nantwich (7/777 °"") 2/0$ | 1/73 ||Uppingham (Salop) ... 2/0} "| 1/73 
" 2/1 | 178 Gateshead ........ 7" 2/1 1/5. OR oboe ae... 2/1 1/8 | Uttoxeter U.D. .... || 1/tl4, 1/7 
Bournemouth( District) /O | 1/74 Gillingham (Kent). : : || 2/0 1/74 ||Newark-on-Trent 2/04] 1 /1% ||Wakefield ....... °°" 2/1 1/8 
Bracknell ....... 1/11 | 1/6% ||Glossop .........""" | 2/1 |. 47g” j|Newbury.........°°" 1/11 | 1/64 | Walsall CB. |’ "7" "* 2/1 1/8 
o_o: | 2/1 1/8 ||Gloucester |). eres) 2/08 | 1773 ||Newcastle-on-Tyne 2/1 1/8, ||Walsden ...... 2222! 2/I 1/8 
Bradford-on-Avon |_| 1/11 1/64 ||Godalming "‘" "7" "* | A/ML | 16h |Newcastle-u.-Lyme |) 2 1/8 'Walton-on-Naze 1/11 | 1/63 
Braintree......... |’ | 3/11 | 1/6$ |iGoole ......7.7.°"7" | 2/1 | 17g" ||New Forest (District)’ 1/11 1/64 |\Ware ....... 2/04 | 1/74 
Brentwood ..... 2.27 | 2/03 | 1/73 ||Gosport :7'°7"°°"°"" | 2/04 | 1773 |Newmarket ... 1/11 | 1/64 || Warminster I/11 | 1/64 
Bridgwater ........ ||| 1/114) 1/7" Grantham M.B.. |." 2/0 | 1/74 ||Newport, Mon. |! 2/1 1/8 Warrington; | 2/1 1/8 
Bridlington..... 2... 2/04 | 1/73 |Gravesend .... 111" "" 2/08 | 177, |Newport Pagnell .... 1/il 1/64 || Warwick M.B. 2/1 1/8 
Brighouse ...... ||" 2/1 | 1/8 |\Great Yarmouth |" "| 1/11 | 1764 ||Northampton C.B. "2: 2/4 1/8 | Wellington R.D. 2/03 | 1/73 
Brighton .... 171)": 2/0 | 1/78 Grimsby ....... 7777 | 2/i | 1/8 Norwich... 1/8 Welwyn ...... oe 2/0 | 1/78 
Besta) si ko 2/1 1/8 Guildford .....2°77' 1/11 | 17/64 |/Nottingham C.B. || |’ 1/8 || Welwyn Gar. City....| 2/1 1/8 
Broadstairs........" | J/11 | 1/6 |\Guilsborough!* |‘ ***’ 1/114) 1/7" ||Nuneaton M.B 1/8 ||Wells (Norfolk) ©. .°) 4711 1/64 
Bromsgrove U.D...::! 2/04 | 1/72 | Halifax 2/1 1/8 akham U 1/7 |\West Bromwich C.B. | 2/1 1/8 
RDS co endieg «ie. a/l_ | 1/8 ietentey 2. °7°0777"°° 2 17g ||Oldham 1/8 |Westcliff-on-Sea .... 2/04 1/73 
Bungay |). //°"!7"* 1/11 | 1764 | ee ane f tiitens « 2/0 V 74. Ormskirk 1/8 | Weston-super-Mare .. 2/0 | 1/7} 
Burnham-on-Crouch. || 1/11 | 1/64 IlHaree ate. ..00c ne 2/1 a? Oxford 1/73 ||Weybridge ....:... |! 2/0 1/73 
Suiie.: ce: mn | is Hordes 72 de 5 1 | ie HOxted aks... 1/7 |\Weymouth .....° 7° 1/11 | hs 
Burslem ......2 001 ait | 1/8 |Harwich |. ..2077772° 1/11 | 1/64 | Paignton 1/7 | Whitby we vseweese. tan ae 
Burton-on-Trent C.B. 3, ; 1/8 Haslemere |. !1'7'*" Vite y hina / Wiistable o.otenee's pies 5 Y ("| Ve 
a BOO ae 1/8 | RNS... eee | rou: ‘7. “venga de 
Burton Pammunds <-°°/ 711 | tp |amaings «2000200022 2/04 | 1/94 Plymouth BA) age (Wigan 2220000000 ait} 8 
crea ee 2/0} | 1/72 | Haywards Heath Wil | 47 Pontefract ..... 0.1": 2/1 | 1/8, || Wigton ..,..2..050! 1/ i + Hye 
er eh ae | Ila! 1/7 |Hednesford......°" 2/0 1/74 ||Pontypridd (District). ’ 2/0 | 17g | Poe ieee ee a aH Hy) 
Ciba 2/1 | 1/8 |HemelHempsiead’’!: 3/07 | 4/7 FPortasn Ot nese eees 2703.) 1/3. lWinchentes °° 27°07" 1/113) 1/7 
Canterbury... | 1/11 | 1/64 | Henley-on-Thames VAL | 1465 [Porter 2/1 | 1422 |\Windermere ‘1'7 °°" 1/114) 1/7 
Cardiff... . 2/1 | 1/8 |(Hereford..........1; 1/it | 4/ |S ~~ GI ee i7| 18 [|Windsor .... 23277": 2/0 -| 1/74 
Carlisle ©! 2/t | 1/8 [Herne Bey ........ 2. i i 1/64 | Wisbech |) °7)2'777°° 1/11 | 1/65 
Carnforth 2/1 | 1/8 |:/Hertford.....;...°7° 2/04 1/73 | Ramsgate 1/11 1/64 Witham 1... 777°" | $/il 1/64 
Castleford ‘***’ 2 1/8 | Heysham ey ee 2/1 | 47 I 2, eaves 2/04 1/73 | Woking (District) | **"! 1/113} 1/7 
Caterham (71/7) 77"' i 2” 1/8 jjtitchin ep ob Seune wae 2/0 a | Redditch  .:, 2/04 1/7 (Wokingham ..../" "| 1/il 1/64 
eT per A/11.) 1/65 | Hoddesdon... 2.7!) 2yon | 1/7 |; eee Alt 1/7 |lWolverhampton CB: zi_| 178 
Chatham... 2° 7!) 7! 2/0 | 1/74 | Holt (Norfolk)... . 1/il Ve (Ripon ..... oor 4/113) 1/7 | Woodbridge 1/11 | 1/ 
Chelmsford. |‘! °°" *’ 2/03 | 1/7 ||Horley ORS «vasa AH 1/ Rochdale .......° 7" 2/1 1/8 | Worcester C.B. ovate SAR 1/7 
Cheltenham .!: 1)! 7") 2/0 | 1/7 ||Horsham....... 1277, AAT | 176% | Rochester ‘11 1122°"’ 2/0 | 1/78 | Workington 1/113} 1/7 
Chepstow... 022727! | 2/08 | 1/73 [Horwich «277221271! i | 1/8 Rugby Mp. *2*27"7: 2/1 |. 1/8 |Worksop. 777777 0% | 1/7 
NR holies 2/0 | 1/74 | Huddersfield ...... 7°] {M8 lige Abens 7 2/08 | 1/78 || Worthing 22.'222°7""| Thi 1/ 
2S Re 2/1 1/8 | Holl........ os: ov | 1/8 |'St. Helens 22.7°°°""" 2/1 1/8" |\Wrexham *. 7277" "" 2/04 | 1/7: 
Chesterfield M.B. < 11"! 3/1 1/8 | Hunstanton ....)°")| Hy 1 | 1/84 |S: Neots. 777777777" 1/11 | 1/64 Wroxham | 12177" "° 1/1i | 1/64 
hichester ......) 1": | 4/11 | 1/63 |'Huntingdon ....°**! MM | 1/64 | Saston Walden 1/11 | 1/64.| Wycombe |2'.'°""*: | 2/0 | 1/7} 
PONE ES ai. fc |} 2/1 | 1/8 Ilfracombe .......... 1/11 | 1/6} Salisbury City ../°"' 1/11 1/64 | Wymondham *!*"*** 1/11 1/64 
Cirencester .......... 1/11 Vet | Ingatestone saeeneneer 1/114, 1/7 | Salisbury Plain | 7 ' |" 1/il ice Sat 0 eA ae 1/114) 1/7 
|S Steeehiincg: t_A/il | 1/6 |Ipswich ..77'"°** 2/04 | 1/73 Sawbridgeworth 1/MH 177 liYork 2.222200 007 2/1 1/8 
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Tt Plus 2d. per working day. 


Nore.—Carpenters, Joi 
Women’s Rates.—In all 





ners and Plumbers j 
districts throughout 


¢ Plasterers 2/1 4. 


n all Towns and Districts 


the country the rate of w. 
to carry out work other 


 Tradesmen’s Lab 
Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- 


(other than Birken 
ages for women en 


than craft processe 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotla. 


pe’ 


ourers, 1/74. Navvies 
T week or 4d. per day Tool Mone: ‘ 


head and Liverpool) 


gaged on craft pr 
3, 1/4 per hour. 


ocesses is 1/74 per hour. 


nd, see page 282 


and General Labourers, 1/6}. 
y. 


receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances; 


Women introduced 
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BRICKS, &c. £33 a. 

Nett TISt TROON. oo can ctvescnccecsccoes. . SEE te 
og be gaa dmcasicarndoess. core 
Pree oeocccccccccccccece + bm 

sa ee Rough Shocks: napa ctetdhescedtcsie’ aPaee 
Common Stocks .... 3 1 6 


All loaded free into lorry at the works. “The question 
of bauleg is still very difficult and prices must be 


obtained from job to job. In addition, there will be 

the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 

3s, per 1,000. Site in 
London London 
Rated Area, North 


Stations of Thames 


2§ in. Pho 
pasar: aster - 


A discount of 6d. 1,000 only 
















monthly account. 4 d. 
icc Sve cevcecodousscoceeees 59 3 69 3 
NT ee eer ti SaonKesie 3 A-.3 
Single Bullnose ..........scceeees 719 3 89 3 
ee Per ere ak Aas + Cn aauk = Wal ee ce 89 3 
MMM oi st obicedodcodatattesded tee o 89 3 
s. d. 

Best blue Pressed Staffs., London Stns.).... 1114 0 
Do. Bullnose{London Stns.) ........ 12 4 0 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) .......... 10 11 6 


Best Stourbridge Fire Brick (London Stns.) :— 
d. £ . & 
1 ae ae nye 20 
Ada‘ 24% 2 —, 
ite Ivory D’ble Strtch’rs .. 38 10 O 
D’ble Headers .. 35 10 0 
0 One side&two ends 39 10 0 
10 O Twosides&oneend40 10 0 


Bullnose plays an 
eoiaaioe Flats 36 10 O Squints ...... 38 0 
pecond Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. nee 


extra over white. Other colours. Hard 


e, £5 10s. extra over white. 


Bricks. 










PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
12 miles radius Charing Cross. 
HoLLow CLAy PARTITION BLOCKS. 
London Brick Company. 
Minimum Lorry Loads. Keyed. s 
P per yd. - DE NO Atdarneesccepadeeose q 


eee eececease 


blocks’ add 2s. per yard — to above prices. 
CLINKER CONC! 


b’ per yd. sup. 79 30 per 9d. sup. es 


és, Coe <a Daaeteaks eo. Gee 
CRANHAM TERRA Corta. 
12x 9 x2? per Yd. MIBUEc So bvccdcetsccss “2 F 
mw12x9x2%" ,, sl Fine ool binactoeaaes Taam 
me 12x9x3” ,, ND EC eacsaeaees fF 
Site «a écpeadameeen dee 41 
EMPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDES. 
PD te on ececs DS S220 Be cvaccccs %..% 
“Se. Cee S GO SSRs caps 4 1 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 
both sides. 
STONE. 
he ne ag vet i- tailway trucks at 


Westbourne Par Pari or 
“GW perf ope ae 
eee Ninos 


pee col ok ete: eiteine Bacoche 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R._,, 
Selected approximate size one way, Id. per 
cubic ys pong selected approximately 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft.  - - 


TLAND S 
Brown Whitbed, i in random blocks of 20 ft. 
en delivered in railway trucks at 
wk Rly., South Lambeth 
pee ag yRy and nd Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G. eoee Per ft. cube 
Do. pr * ac on road waggons as above 
wieaccaaeene se ote antes: Ont 
White ‘teuaad 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nore.—1id. per ft, ‘che extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average ® and $d. beyond 30 ft. 
HOPTON-WooD STONE: 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. s. d. 
Random blocks from 10ft.and over P.ft.cb. 13 
Sawn 40 SUG o:c'c9-c.cb ails bb deccescenss 20 
Sawn three or four sides ................ 31 
ORK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London, 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
30 ft. SUPET) ..0..0ceerceee . per ft. super 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) .. 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one ‘side slabs 
(random sizes) (pavin: nape pa 
, | in. to 2 in. ditto Sépahocsen® é 


York: 
Delivered. ‘at any Goods Station, London. 
Scrappled random blocks . per ft. cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super) ........2.. ++. per ft. super 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random” 
sizes eer eTr ees be i 


3in. ditto” ditto . 
2 in. self-faced random flags. ‘per yd.’ super 
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THE BUILDER 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube : Plain, 10s, ; Moulded, 12s, 6d. 
Small section cills and copings, 15s. 


SAND. 
Thames Ballast ...... lis, 6d. per yd. 
Pit Ballast .......... 10s.Qd. ,, ,, | delivered 
Pie GRIME cc ccoseccesss Fass We. Ay - 25 miles 
Washed Sand:: cacctc. Eas we a fee 
in. Shingle" Pe 10s. 6d. ,, ,, | Padding- 
in. Broken Brick 16s. 0d. ,, 4, | ton. 
am Breeze .0. cece oe eee 
CEMENT. 


Best British Portland Cement. 
tion, delivered London area 
6 ton loads and upwards site .... per ton 
0 OG OGRE ccc sc ncscciciescecccccce 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ 


Standard at rie” 
217 
3 


2 

pa 

> 
aco vee + 


“* Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 

6 ton loads and upwards site ...........- 3 
Dr ONG gfe cccccscadsddeddgede'ce 3 6 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ........ 3 0 


“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ” 
cement, 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue 
Circle” prices. 
“ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 
Hardening Portiand Cement in 6-ton lots ts 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 
ing to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS‘ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 
for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 
the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


PLASTER. 
‘--aré& £s & 
Coarse, Pink .. 4 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse 411 6 
» White ..410 0 ,, Finish 419 6 
Peet vece . ot ws 


0 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
Best Ground Blue Grey Stone Lime 3 1 
Lias Lime ..3 7 6 ChalkLime....3 1 
Granite Chippings2 0 O Hair per cwt. ve 3 IS 
Nore.—Sacks are charged Is. 9d. each, and credited 
ls. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carriage p: paid. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d., 6-tom 
lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 


of not less than 6 tons. ...cvc-cccccces Per 1, 
f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Staffordshire district ............+00. 716 Q 
Ditto hand-made ditto ............ 810 0 
COrnamenl GOO 6c o.ccec ctsnreésendee 819 0 
Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made ........ 17 6 
(per dozen) —Machine-made 16 6 


Note: Breakage in transit, purchasers’ ‘responsibility: 


HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 


Average price for prime spe ta roe ot 
s. le 
Dry English Wainscot Billets .. 16 0 to O 18 


Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot ...17 0 to 


Dry Cuba Mahogany logs dh. 0. to 


0 

0 

“Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in Square-edged Honduras Mahogany ...... 16 $ 

free paper bags) ......+++++++-+++-+- 11 5 ©} Log Cut Honduras Mahogany .......... 017 6 

Under one ton percwt. 0 13 2] American Fig; Oak 013 0 

“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) American Plain Oak 2 eo RD 0 12 6 

Delivered Site London Area in 6 ton lots Jap, Wieited Gk. .'... iskc--s. ccc l sence 013 0 

and upwards ........eeeeeeeeeeees SFE PCT Tan BMW OUR... Sai cecicccececes 012 6 

Pidh pockages at cutvent puices. Jap, decccece Wagcedscececsess 5 es 

Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra 4 1 0] american Whitewood .................. 012 6 

OrE.—Jute sacks charged 35s. 6d. nett per ton] African Whitewood .................0. 080 

(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. African Mahogany ...............s00.. 011 0 

Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. Australian Wallie'ol:... .....cccb0cce 019 0 

Credit is, 6d. nett each when returned in good con- | Australian Silky Oak .............0000+ 012 6 

ee ae tee See £ 5.4, | Best Scotch glue .............. perewt. 5 0 0 

s. “set 

Roman Cement 8 10 ° Keene’sCement, White 7 9 G | AAG tee 600s --. ++ 9543- oa Gee. FFF 

Parian Cement 7 0 Pink 6 100 SOFT WOOD. 


Cementone Colours on cement according to tints, per 


cwt. from £3 5s. Od. 
SLATES. 


First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc;, 
casriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 


Per 1,000 actual x ¢ £..& a 
WO Ee pac cas @ GO 18 by 1@.. ce. y AEP ok 
74S y ee ee eS eee le Maal 
pS eee 38 0 O 16by10 ...... 24 5 0 
20 OF ED ci ccuss S617 Gr IGbe S 40.0200 1815 0 
20-69. 16 occ cs 17 


Norte: Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility. 








SLIDING 
peje): 


GEAR 


GEO.W.KING’” 


HiTCHIN-HERTS 
PHONE HITCHIN 960 [1oLiNes 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 





MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
gs Masia. 
Scantlings in imported sizes 4 d. £ d. 
2 in. by 3 in. to4in. by Ilin. 47 ry 0 58 6 0 

PLANED BOARDS. 

Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 

Per arier 
£ 








s. 
1 in, By 21 in Ye 6.005 Olubuccdewwavee edu eeent Oe 
iinby9in. $ Per sete 
1 in. plain edge flooring ............ amore. jae tae 
I}in. ditto ............ 70 6 
1 in. tongued and grooved . 56 3 
OR Db adeavccccbsdoesesrepees 70 6 

MATCHING. 





51/- Fore doz. 
; OMLET Bis COCKS FOR So 
in. 
~~ 72/- jer doz. 
S.D. Stop Cocks FoR IRON. 
ve Zin. lin. Ifin. I4in. 2 in. 
= Ys 86/— 209/- 281/-— 456/—per doz. 


D.S. Cocks with Two pag oo Leap. 


= din. 1 in. ao 2 in. 
asr 77/6 ey x sia) 624/- per doz. 
Dousie Nut BoiLer Screws. 
sin. fin. lin. Ifin. 14 in. 2 in. 
5/6 6/8 I1/— 24/— 36/- a per doz. 
HEAVY CROYDON BALL VA 
fin. din. lin. 1. in. 14in. 
72/— 115/- 144/— 288/-— 384/- per doz. 
CAPs AND SCREWS. 


lin, 14in. 2in. Zin. 34 in. 4 in. 


14/— 18/6 25/9 45/3 64/9 71/6 per doz. 
Brass SLEEVES. 

1lgin. 2in. Zin 3tin. 4in. 

10/9 13/6 25/— 37/—  46/-per doz. 

LeAD TRAPS WITH Brass CLEANING SCREWS. 

1346 Ibs. 14 x 6 lbs. 2 x 7 Ibs. 3 x 7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- Bf oe per doz. 
Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/-  115/- per doz. 


SOLDER. —Ptumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. Blow pipe 
2/6 per Ib. 


* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER, fr, is copyright. 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as —_ le, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. wality and quantity poo Ba affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
| to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


METALS. 


Joists, Gmpers, &C., TO LONDON STATION, PER TON— 


THE BUILDER 





April 6 1945 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from November 1. 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur, 








Carpenters, 1/11 ; 
is paid sone to = scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/11 ; 


Every 


A2 A3 B Bl 
2/1 2/04 2/- 1/114 
1/7} 1/74 1/7 1/63 
In 





A 
West I Lothain ae 
Tier. 
an 
information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in England and Wales are top 4 y: |) 


Sete ne rewes 


Slates, 1/11 ; 








R.S. Joists, cut and fitted.,........++.. 0 0| Grade Classification A 
Plain Compound oes ie wan esa es 4 2 : Craftsmen tio 2/2 a } 
n ae A Oe a ce ) Boe Se eee oe 
RUMOR WO ooo ce tical potas es 37 10 0| Labourers ...... 1/84 1/8} 
Note.—These prices are for standard pieces and not} Aberdeen A Dumfriesshire A2 
special pieces of an awkward nature. Ayrshire .......... A Dundee A 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per Banff B Darneeh ...62. ck 
aK, | cccaseccoccce | SE tose veu sue 
Deer £4, 4 Pine, A Si Beidesot Allon A | Beet Loteaia 202.074 
TM. ccccccce oF F YV FM, 2... cece <%= ae ee 
Hin 5028: 32 3 0 jin.to2jin. 21 5 0 Broughty Ferry ..A Edinburgh paetees A 
RE 22 Clackmannanshire A (eee A 
ROUGHT TUBES AND Tires Downe: si.2....0¢ A Forfarshire ...... A2 
Deliveries from works. Dunblane A Glasgow ........ A 
Deliveries from London stock ame Ay gross. Dumbartonshire ..A Greenock ........A 
a ee Al IANO. sec sci s A 
Tubes. Tubulars. Flanges. * 
+S" 4/6" 19/20" t */2 2/6 Plasterers, 2/- but. 2/04 rates : Masons, 1/11 ; 
Light weight ...... Sia “ 474 4 574 
Heavy weight...... 44 393 = 41 493 


Galv. lightweight .. 30 — 30 30 
Galv. heavyweight.. 20 20 20 20 20 





VARNISHES, &c. 





we 
F 
5 


Fi legal and tubulars sizes $”/}” inclusive, charged extra 4 
° © 1€SS g r le m 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discoun: Oak Varnish . 016 0 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month Fo es “date of | Fine do. ..... 018 0 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and Hoon Coral : ‘ 4 4 
over. nace 
C.I. Havr-Rounp Gurrers—London Prices ex | Pale eo eet 160 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop —_ lg 114 0 
Gute. Nomis, endes | Foor Var 188 
st 5d. Fine Copal 140 
1/74 7d. Fine Copal Flatting | er ae 
Ye ee ee ai rae 
ine Har g Oa 
2/2 944. | Fine Copal Varnish 126 
Pale do. 114 0 
/83 53d. | Best — do. 4 ee ay’ 
1/ 4 at Best Japan Gath Sue, a 114 6 
ye sit ed vines Sepa piainntane assets: «2 pp 0 0 
° a! tain (water) ........ 
2/5 iid. | Brunswick Black. sr tah 03 6 
RAIN WATER PIPES. RN a sal ora yore darntve sree nach 016 0 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. | Knotting (patent) ; COee ove cececveneccses e 017 0 
Stock angles. French and Brush Polish ..........-+0+ 014 0 
ag SRR Ree 2/5 1/7 2/4 Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............. 011 0 
2h iM. .....seceeeseces 2/6 1/93 2/94 
= SS er eee 2/11 2/3 3/5 LEAD, &c. 
3 Be ees. Goce cscuene vet ig my enetenaniand. Per ton 
AEE ee gen #48 f jivered in London. ‘ 
NETT PRICES. LEAD.—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. and up ...... 38 0 0 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. Hany in REED. <ichsi chi iacotiheccwais.ss ani oQ aie 2 § 8 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. Lo ean eee >| a ee ° ° : : 


L.C.C. CoaTED — Prres—London Prices, ex stock. 

















Per yd. in 6 Pipe. Bends. Braaches, | Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
DaRiinsiccckse dys ttierGid 3/94 2/74 3/2 under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
NERS § RRR: 4/5 2/104 3/11} | under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
Ds Sin sasncvioceecice 4/103 vit 4/84 | cwt. extra. 

Bhim, 22. cee ee eee eeeee 5/52 | Old lead, ex London area > 
oS Se re 5/34 4/5 6/32 : £18 0 0. 
L. Cc. og Ret ‘ at Mills ..... vs - -Per ton § 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. 
Sin. 0 3-14: osc 6/0 7/3 11/6 
4in. 5.8: FF vases 8/7 8/2 14/5 
5 in. ‘on SS 10/7 14/9 22/3 
oe Sf ae eee 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. The of 
Per ton basis 
in ey Hall-Mark Satisfaction 
e ad, 
Tron.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant 
DN : cuacckvenees team aae aes seas 20 15 0 
IRON.—Staffordshire Marked Bars........ 2110 O 
Se EE i acccosssctscboveds secs s? 1915 0 
Mild Steel Hoops ..........2:-.s. 2000. 21 10 0| 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). | 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 


ooo cco Ana 





Per ton. 


fs d. 
28 10 0 


Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 


METAL Wrinpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. 








{ 
PAINTS, &c. £:'¢..4.,) 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per gallon O 7 8} 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.)- .... 0 8 Oj 
Genuine White Lead (free kegs) 39 9 
Genuine White Lead Paint (tins a og eall. 110 3 | 
Genuine Red Lead ............ 214 0} 
Linseed Oil Putty (free packages) — 1 8 3] 
Utility Putty ........ (free packages) ,, 1 4 9} 
Size, XD quality ............ fkn. O 4 9 
| 


Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices 
vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 


LONDON 


‘Phone: 





METAL 
WINDOWS 


by 


AYGEE umitep 


100 Westminster Bridge Road, 


WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 


S.E.1 














THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


BELLSHILL.—Plans for a garage exten. 
sion for Lanarkshire C.C., estimated at £2,700, 
are in hand, for which the architect is William 
Watt, Albert-rd., Motherwell. 

CARNWATH.—Plans in hand for dining 
accommodation and kitchen premises, for 
which the architect is William Watt, Albert-rd., 
Motherwell. 


The Cost of Building: A Correction. 

We are asked to correct a statemen 
attributed to Mr. Buchanan, president 0 
the N.F.B.T.E., and Sir Jonah Walker 
Smith, given in a report of a conference 
in our issue of March 9, to the effect that 
building costs generally are up 50 per 
cent. The fact is, of course, and it wa 
made clear at the meeting, that th 
increase over pre-war costs is mor 
than 100 per cent., but it is hope 
to stabilise the increase after the war a 
50 per cent. We regret the inaccuracy 0 
our report. 











GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. —_ 


0 EO ee ir aE SO PEE See me I 3 
24 oc (ot ee a er ee 5 
BO Cas ates tans canesecee ee ore Gane & 
PEE. 5 Ne ceeasoreeek occ s encore cee eoerteeya & 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, } 10s! 3.0) Ges dh o's clea Seisdss Se 33 GE 
yom cast double rolled, Ye in. ...... bevteess 734. 

Rough cast double rolled; 4 in. .......... ore | 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white. .....002.+. 634. 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, i er eet 94d 
Rolled SHO 565 POU IA 6 CBU 28 Soin 0 ein FG cdde 8d 64. 


Reeded, $ in 
Rolled plate is = same price as rough cast dou! 
rolle 


Per ? 
s. d. 
Wire Rolled, 2 in. thick 203 Jcisecccdsccecses 0 
Wire Bast, 3 in, thick ..........e0000- savrse O 
Georgian Wired Cast 150.6 cecceciciesewccce ge 0 10 
pee | eee te 2 6 
ee a SOG S.itp ebb dewinecs 40 
oa Casts Pini thiltle s 20160. ivicbeves 0 9 
“e 4 % in. agg BIWSI obiee ots 1 0 
Sin, Mick — diss. cseslkes 1 2 
Non Actinic Glass, $ i in. Giles cecssuts <6 0 4 
‘a “a i re eee 1 0 
dj a » in. thick draibidee BBS bas 1.2 
“VITA” GLASS. Per ft 
“Vita” Plate Glass, about 4 in. thick— s. 
I Ee ceeGavececeerc cree cone ke es 5 0 
ROWE 7 Oe oo ccaceserec se es ceeeeee 7 6 
“ Vita” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. ........ 2 0 
Cathedral “* Vita” Glass : 
$i i p eee BA Pore pdoca atic 2 0 
bi RE phn MET ere PORE Oey i. 3 0 
3 6 





GLASS BRICKS. s. d 
= 1—8 in.x4$in.x3fin. .... 2 9 eachne 
2—S# in. ti Poy ot bag ibid tome «Ae 
B: 4 3—7 in. x7 > anime. Fax - fae 
P.B. 32—73 in. x7 aq . 3 YS Sage 
ee wee Corner Brick to rae a up  with— 
EATER: 16 0:6: 45's 0's sine Oeil aaea wee 4 6 each 0 
P.B. 3 Saecere GR eu) ecleale nadine es 6.0. » 
BEd ol ce sisi. copsocnereeaeee CG B.« 
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April 6 1945 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; @ dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for ego 6 name 


and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 
bc som 
APRIL 


Barrow-in-Furness T.C. b Rebuilding 22 houses 
and flats, Greengate-st., South. B.E. and 8. 
oman ot, diab t 

Derbyshire £.C.—Erection 0 itchen a 
Holmesfield, Killamarsh and Bakewell Metho- 
dist Schools. County A., St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 
De 2s. 

Rasteewn shire €.C. — Construction. of 
canteen kitchen and dining-room at Kerry 
Endowed School. T. Glyn Davies, D. My 
County Ed. Offices, ecg Dep. £2 

APR 28. 

West Riding at Tatbenelraction of Moor 
Bridge. West Riding Surveyor, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Dep. £2. 

APRIL 


30. 

River Great Ouse Catchment Board.—Con- 
struction of reinforced concrete bridge with 
steel sheet piling within administrative area of 
Isle of Ely. Doran, Chief Engineer, 
** Elmhurst,” Brooklands-ave. Cambridge. Dep. 
£10 10s., payable to River Great Ouse Catch- 
ment Board. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


APRIL 16. 
Manchester T.C.—Highways Dept. 

APRIL 23. 
Northwich U.D.C.—S. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 


APRIL 16. 
Romford T. en pees of “125 
houses. B.E. and S. Dep. £1 
APRIL 19. . 
Stratford-on-Avon T.C.—External repainting 
of bw houses at Clopton housing estate. B.E. 
an 


APRIL 23. 

Birmingham T.C. at a pointing of 297 
police houses. Surveyor to Watch Conimition, 
Chief Constable’s Office, Newton-st., Birming- 
ham, 4. Dep. £1 1s. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


APRIL 11. 
Ellesmere Port U.D.C.—Surface dressing of 
roads. E. and 8 


APRIL 12. 
one Vale U.D.C.—Surface dressing. E. 
and S. 
Tonbridge U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Lodge Oak-la. B. Bishop, E. and S. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 14. 

Cirencester U.D.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers at Chesterton housing estate. Eric 
Cole and Partners, architects and surveyors, 
Dyer-st. House, Cirencester. Dep. £2 2s. 

Hemel Hempstead T.C.—Laying about 380 yd. 


¢ 9-in. soil sewer, manholes, etc. B.E. Dep. 
ls. 
Knaresborough U.D.C. — Tarspraying of 
roads. §. 
APRIL 16. 
Devizes roads and 


T.C.—Construction of 
B.S. Dep. £2 2s 

APRIL 17. 
Burton-on-Trent aan ae of roads 


sewers. 


and sewers. B.E. and 
APRIL 18. 
Stourbridge T.C, Sinstcaction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 19. 


Pontefract T.¢.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. Dep. £2 

vas U. pi taripraying of roads. E. 
and §. 


*Bletchley U.D. sectpiittetion of roads and 


sewers. J. F. Smithie, E. and S. Dep. £5 5s. 
Hendon T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Claremont-rd. site. B.E. and S. 


ep. £5. 
Northfleet U.D. woe of roads and 
sewers. E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 30. 
*Market Drayton. U.D.C.—Construction of 
roads and sewers. J. Brian Cooper (F.), Cole- 
Aig 3 — rod Corporation-st., Aiphaicha Nth 


THE BUILDER 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
APRIL 11. 
Birkenhead 1.C. — Senior Architectural 
Assistant. A.R.I.B.A. or equivalent. £425 p.a., 
plus £59 16s. bonus. Write, quoting EA.1356XA 
to Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Appointments Dept.. Central (T. and S.) 
Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, for necessary forms. 
APRIL 14, 
*Derby C.B.—(a) Three Senior Assistants, 
£450-£500 p.a., plus war bonus; (b) three Junior 


Assistants, £350-£400 plus bonus. Acting 
Borough Architect, Gower-st., Derby. (3 refs. 
required.) 

APRIL 16. 


*Flintshire ©.C.—Temporary Assistant Archi- 
tect. Applications (wit on of three recent 
testimonials) to R. G. Whitley _(L.), 
A.M.Inst.C.E., County A., County-bldgs., Mold. 

*Overseas ‘Employment.—(1) Quantity Sur- 
veyor; (2) Assistant Architect for Government 

of Aden. Write, quoting E.A.1371A, to Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, Central (T. 
and §.) Register, Room 6/17, Sardinia-st., 
Kingsway, London, 2. 

APRIL 19. 
th T.C.—(a) 9 Assistant Architects, 
£390-£510 p.a.; ‘ 3 Assistant Architects, 
; (c) 4 Assistant Architects, 
.a.; (d) Specification Writer, 
= eee. .C. 

Portsmouth C.—Deputy City Architect, 
£700-£50-850 ea” “plus bonus, at present £1 3s. 
p.w. F. Sparks. TC. (3 refs. required.) 


APRIL 20, 
Bootle C.B.—Chief Town Planning Assistant, 
£420-£20-£460 p.a., plus bonus. Forms from 
Planning Officer, Town Hall. 
APRIL 21. 
West Riding C.C.—Two 
tectural Assistants. B. Kenyon, 
County Hall, Wakefield 
APRIL 2 
*Manchester Municipal College of Toohnolesy. 
—Assistant Lectureship in Dept. of Building. 
£300-£25-£400 p. a., plus £52 bonus. Forms from 
— Coll ege of Technology, Manches- 
er, 


Hampshire C.C. Com Architect for County 
of Southampton. £1,000 p.a., plus £59 163. cost 
¢ oe lowance. Application forms from 

V. Barber, C. of C.C.. riod Castle, Winchester. 


temporary Archi- 
C. of -0.C., 


NO DA 
*Kent C.C.—Buildings Tecietene. 


Applica- 
tions in writing, quoting Ref. No. Q.R.12, to 
Ministry of Labour a National Service, 


Appointments Dept. (A.3.A.), Sardinia-st., 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


T.C. approved extensions for New 

Bury >a per Mite Ltd. Additions to works for 
Bibby & Baron, Ltd. John Hall & Sons (Bury), 
Ltd., propose extensions to works. 

Cheshire. — E.C. propose branch library at 
Hoylake-rd., Cheadle: Hulm 

Clay Cross .— Derbyshire BO. propose exten- 
sions at secondary school. 


FEDERATED 
<MPLOY ERS 


The Leading Office for 
Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 














: MOTOR 
Etc. Etc. 
Head Office: 

8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 


23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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Coxlodge (Northumberland).—Scott & Turner, 
Ltd., Gallowgate, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to erect 


factory. 

Crook (Co. Durham). — Radmar, Ltd., Lon- 
don, to erect factory after the war. 

Ealing. —T.C. approved plans by H. Vicars 
Lobb, 19, The Butts, Brentford, for erection of 
boilerhouse, for Clements Newling & & Co., Ltd. 
Layout plans also prepared by H. Vicars Lobb 
for erection of a yen and offices for Clement 
Newling & Co., Ltd 

Eccles. — T.C. ap pprored ore sreewen of boiler- 
house at Chadwick-rd., for Eccles & Patricroft 


Hospital (Maternity Dept.), for Board of 
Management. 
Guisborough.—_J. & H. Walter, Ltd., radio 


manufacturers, London, tig fact Ory. 

Maghull.—Lancashire E.C. propose junior and 
infants’ school off Moor Hey-rd. 

Manchester.—Merriman & Howard, Ltd., pro- 
pose erection of two-storey warehouse. A. R. 
Walsingham (L.), architect, 50, High Grove- 
rd., Cheadle, Ches.—E.C. propose school at 
Heaton Park. 

Nantwich.—Licensing Justices cg” re- 
— “White Hart ’ public-house, ne re 

Newark. — Bairns Wear, Ltd., Nottion am- 
rd., Nottingham, poe erection of factory. 

Gidham.—E.0. propose provision for Tec ni 
e, School of Art, 
omen’s Institute. : 

Oswestry. — T.C. approved additions at 
Oswestry High School for Girls, for Board of 
Governors. : 

Rochdale.—Health Committee propose adap- 
tation of building adjoining Birch Hill Hos- 
ae for nurses’ hostel. 

Rotherham.—Health Committee propose erec- 
tion of wg off Moorgate. — E.C. propose 
bgp te ) yout centre, at £35,000. 

port. — Libraries Committee propose 
ny libra: P Heaton Moor. — E.C. ap- 
pointed Cruickshank & Seward (F.), architects, 
16, Princess-st., Manchester, 1, to prepare lans 
for erection of elementary school at Reddish. 
—Public — Committee appointed H. S. 
Fairhurst & Son (FF.), Grhitexta, Chancery- 
chbrs., 55, Brown-st., Manchester, 2, to prepare 
layout plans for pro _ extensions at tep- 
ping Hill Hospital, Hazel-gr. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Rector and Archdeacon of 
Parish Church propose provision of schools, at 


000. 
Warrington.—E.C. peapose school at Dallam 
Farm housing estate.——Board of Management 
of Warrington Infirmary propose new building. 

idnes. — E.C. propose junior and infants’ 


hool of Commerce 


ool. 
**Vork.—Health Committee propose extensions 
to hospital, at £4,000; —- of sanatorium 
and nurses’ home, at £30 


BRITISH RESTAU RANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—E.C. to erect school can- 
teen kitchen at Portland-st. 

Heywood.—Lancashire E.C. propose dining 
room oo kitchen at grammar school. 

Leicestershire.—E.C. propose erection of a 
combined school dining-hall and kitchen at 
Glen Hills school, at £1, 

Lancashire.—E.(. propose central kitchen at 


Royton. 
TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

Separtmenter 

Ealing.—Conversion into flats of No. 5, St. 
Leonards-rd., for T.C.: *Davis & Co., 1,096. 

Huddersfield.—For builders’, joiners’, plum- 
bers’ and glaziers’ and painters’ work (separ- 
ate trades), for erection of central kitchen, pre- 
fabricated hut and boiler- house at Paddock for 
T.C. Ed. Architect, Peel-st. : H. Bot- 
tomley, peyote, Holly Bank. He * tinder. Hud- 
dersfield ; . E. Cooper & Son, joiners, Back 
Charles-st. > tekaien Moor, Huddersfield; 
“HH. G Stringer, piaaher, Blackmoorfoot-rd., 
Huddersfield ; — painter, 252, Man- 
chester-rd., ltudderstiot 

Lancashire. —Alterations to schools for meals 

service, for T. T. Nicholson (F.), County 
Architect, County Offices, Fishergate-hill 7 
ton: Rawcliffe C.E. (new scullery), * 
Parker, Garstang-rd., Catterall Garstang, fa 
Preston; Brierfield Walter-st., *p. J. Quinn, 19, 
Colne-rd., Brierfield, nr. Burnley; Old Laund 
Booth, Wheatley-la., Methodist, *Holgate Bros., 
Field Top, Fence, nr. Burnley: Wheelton C.E., 
*Jas. Brindle & Sons, Alexandra-st., Chorley : 
Melling (Ormskirk) C.E. , Bambt on, Ltd., 
Aughton Park, Ormskirk, nr. South port. 
{London (ir Ministry). .—List of cenienste to 
value of £500 or over for week ended March 31. 
Electrical work: R. Finlayson and €o., Wick ; 
The Colston Electri¢al Co., Ltd.; Bristol, 1. 
Ventilation work: Young Austen and Young, 
Ltd., London, N.W.7. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 

placed by the M.O.W. during week ending 


March 29:— 
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Ches: Building, Holland & Hannen and 
Cubitts, Ltd., 1, Queen Anné’s-gate, London, 
8.W.1. 





















UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


5,000 


are now members of.the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 












SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
21 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 





‘Phone or write 
Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 








THE BUILDER 


Building, Trollope & Coils, Ltd., 
41-44, Gt. Queen-st., London, W.C.2; Pauling “ 
Co., Ltd., 26, Victoria-st., London, 8.W.1 
Snelling & Rayment, 282, Mitcham-la, Streat- 
ham, §.‘¥.16. 

Herts: Civil engineering, Comben & Wakelin, 
603-5, Kenton-rd., Kenton, Middx. 

Lanes: Building ~ Demolition & Con- 
sronnee Co., seas st. James-sq., London, 

if 5 ate ohana Hill-la., Black: 


Hampshire : 


: | ag 
ite Civil engineering, Cecil Williamson 

198, Station-rd., Beeston, Notts. 
uilding. Bush Builders, 56, Cromer- 
Gill & Son, Rupert-st., Nor- 


i atta, Building, Gee, Walker & 
a Ltd., Little Norwood Manor, Bletchley, 
ucks. 
Yorks: Building, Holland, Hannen & Cubitts, 
Ltd., 1, Queen Anne’s-gate, London, S.W.1. 
Manchester. — Additions to works, for H. 
Mainwaring: *Aitcheson & Hulton, Ltd., 73, 
Hulton-st., Moss Side, Manchester, 16. 
Manchester. — Erection of 46 houses of 
** Phoenix” type at Moston and Barrow Hill- 
rd., Cheetham, for Housing Committee. J. 
Hughes (A.), "Housing Director, Town Hall: 
*Taylor Woodrow Construction, Ltd., Ruislip- 
rd., Southall, Mddx 
Prestatyn. — Buildings: *R. A. Buckle, Vic- 
toria-rd., Prestatyn, North Wales. 
Southport.—Construction of roads and sewers 
on three sites for advance preparation of hous- 
ing sites, for T.O. in conjunction with Liverpool 
ot (Liverpool Leader): *P. Balmer & Sons, 
ongmoor-la., Aintree, Liverpool, 9, £19,684. 
Wakefield. —Rebuilding *Nos. 21, 3, 25 ‘and 
zi. Norton-st. (one block), for T.C. Ward- 


af hm 
. Ne orwich; 


ley (A), City Engineer and chitect. Town 
Hal: be, G. ee & Sons, Ltd., Henry-»t., Wake- 
) 


York. se building houses, etc., for T.C. C. J. 
Minter, City Engineer: *Sawdon & Simpson, 32, 
Carr- la., Acomb, £357; six —- Bootham-sq., 
*W. Birch & Sons, Ltd., Spen-la., £2,926; 72, 
Burdyke-ave., end 103, Spalding- ave., we 
papi & Son, Grand ‘Cinema- bidgs., ‘Clarence- 

£1,766. (All of York.) 


Golf for War Charities. 

The Building Materials Golfing Society 
will hold its annual meeting at Fulwell 
Golf Club, Fulwell, on Friday 27th April. 
This Society, with a membership of 50, 
has to date subscribed the sum of £1,500 
during the war, divided between the Red 
Cross, the Merchant Navy and the R.A.F. 
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Boyle’s «.sicrump Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 





| HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 














April 6 1945 


Benevolent Fund. All . arrangements 
are in the hands of Mr. ar Neve, 73, 
High Holborn, London, W.C,1 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 





LONDON: — £US. 6:77 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
GLASGOW : 

126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS (E. J. Leedle Ltd.) : 


34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 


MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 





Quay St., Manchester 3 824 660: 
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Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 


Teleph No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 




















BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 

CONTRACTORS 

& ENGINEERS 
re) 


HEAD OFFICE: 





Tel. ; CHAncery 7901-3 


GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 



















SAE ‘27 START THE 


<=WITH A 
SO NEW 


We reconstruct and build all types and sizes. 


wsmM NEGUS Lro. 


Station Works. KiNG JAMES St?.S.E./. (WAT. 5474) 


<= PEACE 





FACTORY 
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